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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Y the time these pages are in our reiders’ hands the Boer 
B delegates will have assembled at Vereeniging. They 
will include not only all the chief generals, but represen- 
tatives from the rank-and-file of all the commandos. The 
peaceful conclusion are naturally canvassed 
The Daily Mail declared positively on 
“sufficient indications have transpired 
to justify the assertion that peace is absolutely assured.” The 
Times, on the other hand, is much less optimistic, and its 
Pretoria correspondent in a telegram published on Friday, 
dated Wednesday, states that the fact that the Boers are 





prospects of a 
with great eagerness. 
Friday morning that 


and adds that we may yet discover that the energetic con- 
tinuation of hostilities will be more productive of results 
than academic discussions among the Boers. For ourselves, we 
are inclined to believe that peace is actually in sight, though 
we think it quite possible that before the last act there may 
be a short and sharp return to hostilities. 





We conjecture that the course of the negotiations will be some- 
what as follows. The Boers will begin by very high demands, 
including virtual independence, and will haggle obstinately day 
by day, making only nominal concessions.—Those who wish for 
an example may look in Bunyan’s “Holy War,” and see 
how the enemy fought inch by inch in the peace negotia- 
tions to keep some independent interest, if it were only the 
merest fragment in the City of Mansoul.—The Boers will try 
to follow that precedent. When at last they find we are deter- 
mined, as, of course, we shall be, to make no sort of conces- 
sion on this point, they will have to decide whether to accept 
the rest of our terms—which, we feel sure, will err, if at all, 
though rightly, on the side of generosity—or to “save their 
face” with the commandos by returning and recommending a 
few weeks’ more fighting. 


It may be that the decision will at the last moment go 
as the Daily Mail expects, and as we incline to believe. 
But even if hostilities nominally begin again, we do not 
believe that they will last very long. Our military position 
has improved greatly during the past six weeks. We have 
not only had no losses, but we have got many thousands of 
fresh men and fresh horses. Again, our soldiers and the 


horses already in the field have in many places been able to 


rest and recoup their strength. The Boers, on the other 
hand, have not only had their forces reduced by some two 
or three thousand men owing to captures and surrenders, but 


have been using up supplies which are difficult to replenish. 











If, then, fighting begins again, it begins with the ad- 
vantage on our side. The country must remember this in 
its disappointment should the war be renewed. It must also 
remember that it would be infinitely better now to begin 
another six months’ war than to make unwise concessions. It 
seems to us that the attitude which Lord Milner should adopt, 
and we do not doubt will adopt, is this. He should make no 
concession merely intended to finish the war more quickly 
and end a disagreeable and weary struggle. He should 
make every concession that will conduce to the future 
welfare of South Africa, to a sound and friendly settlement, and 
to the establishment of permanent good relations between us 
and the Boers. 


The truth as it drips in from Martinique is worse than the 
vorst rumours. At 7.50 on May 8th the volcano, La Pelée, at 
the north end of the island, which had been threatening, and 
indeed exploding, for some days, burst out in furious eruption. 
The top of the mountain was seen to open, and in a moment 
a torrent of fire, burning gases, and hot ashes was pouring 
over St. Pierre, the little Liverpool of the island. The citizens 
inhaled the blazing gas, and “ died like flies,’ most of them 
with some scrap of linen before their mouths; the town was 
enveloped in a fire so intense that its destruction took only 
minutes; and the ships in the harbour were drowned in burn- 
ing matter, only one escaping with the loss of nearly half 
its crew. The whole population, thirty thousand in number, 
is believed to have been destroyed, for though canoes with 
three hundred men and women on board are reported to 


have reached St. Lucia, it is probable that they escaped 
from villages on the coast. La Pelée by the latest 
accounts was still unquiet, the entire northern division 
of the island had been burned up, and the country- 


meeting to deliberate “does not necessarily imply peace,” | side is covered many inches deep with ashes and hot lava. 


There is alarm for Fort de France, the capital of 
the island, and St. Lucia, Dominica, and Barbados are 
drowned in a heavy rain of dust. It is to be feared that the 
prosperity of the French colony, which was great, is finally at 
an end, though no doubt in fifty years dark men will again be 
swarming in the cane-fields. There have been greater sudden 
extinctions of human life even in our time, but none s0 visible 
to Europe, or attended with such ghastly {cireumstances, the 
ghastliest of all perbaps being that many hundreds must have 
died of thirst. The springs dried up. 








The rush to aid the sufferers came from all quarters. Con- 
gress voted £40,000, and will vote £100,000, and President 
Roosevelt, acting unofficially, has organised twenty-two Relief 
Committees, and officially sanctioned the despatch of eight hun- 
dredand fifty thousand Navy rations to provide for the starving, 
The Parliament of the Canadian Dominion has also voted 
£10,000, and all the larger West India Islands have done their 
best tosend help. The British Government alone has declined, 
partly from a somewhat pedantic adherence to precedent, but 
chiefly, we imagine, because the Colonial Office was aware that 
the destruction in our own island of St. Vincent would 
probably be as great. It is even more complete, though not 
quite so sudden or so ghastly. La Souffritre, the highest 
voleano there, has been pouring out lava and scoriz for the 
whole week, and as the island covers only one hundred and 
thirty-two square miles—eighteen miles by about seven and a 
half—only a seventh of it is cultivated, and the volcanoes 
traverse it from end to end, the economic destruction 
is probably nearly complete. Indeed, the Colonial Secre- 
tary of Jamaica recommends that the island should be 
abandoned, and its population transferred to other pa:ts of 
the West Indies. 





It is not likely, however, that this sensible suggestion 
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will be adopted, the experience of ages skowing 
these awful catastrophes the survivors still cling to 























abandoning their world as they have known it. The Lord 
Mayor, indeed, has already opened a Mansion House fund for 
the distressed, and there is little doubt that the subscriptions 
will be sufticient to give the survivors a new start in the valleys 
not overwhelmed. By the latest accounts Kingston, the 
chief town, was still safe, but these accounts cannot, we fear, 
be fully relied on, as the ships which approach are driven back 
by showers of mud and ashes, which darken the sky. 


It is hard to underst 
be permitted, but we must not forget that it is not deepene: 
by the number of deaths in one place. More die in England 


their ruined property, and consider poverty preferable to | 


oft Al Sctitions ‘will of . -Betidens millionaire contested 
by fictitious co-heirs, Madame Humbert has during a 
period of twenty years raised upwards of two milliong 
of money, with which she and her husband have bought 
a splendid house, lived in great luxury, founded various 
charitable institutions, and floated financial companies, The 


| list of creditors shows that seventeen bankers, brokers 
. ’ 


commission agents, jewellers, &¢., have lent sums varying 
from £10,000 to £250,000. A notary and the attorney 
who had vouched for the existence of the £4,000,000 
in the box have already been arrested, but Madame 








and why so ghastly a tragedy should | 


i 
| 


Humbert with her husband and sister have so far evaded 
apprehension. Paris meantime amuses herself with witty 
caricatures of the mythical brothers Crawford, and seethes 
with sensational rumours as to the implication of various 





every week, and we do not know that the horror ought to be 
increased by the narrowness of a particular a It is to be 
hoped that the majority of the citizens of St. Pierre were 
asphyxiated suddenly—there seems good evidence for that— 
and if so their deaths were easier, because swifter, than those 
of the thousands who perish of painful diseases like cancer, or 
die, like the victims of many disorders of the throat and lungs, 
practically of strangulation. When all is said, however, the 
mystery of useless pain remains unsolved, or solved only by 
the hint contained in the fact that fear of one of the greatest 
and longest continued of pains, starvation, is the main source 
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of human energy. 


President of the 
by MM. Waldeck- 


> 


Before leaving Brest for Russia, the 
French Republic, who was accompanied 


Rousseau, Delcassé, and de Lanessan (the Minister of | 
Marine), had a_ great reception and made a_ speech | 
remarkable for the striking and altogether excepticnal 
references to the Prime Minister and M. Deleassé. Of | 
the former he said that he had “for three years served | 


France and the Republic with a brilliancy 
while he described the Minister of Foreign 


which has never 
been equalled”; 
Affairs as one who “for four years now has guided the 
foreign policy of the country with increasing authority, and 
to whom every one, both at home and abroad, renders 
justice.” The Times correspondent draws several legitimate 
inferences from this eulogium, one being that the speech could 
not have been submitted to the Ministers, otherwise M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau would have struck out the eulogium of 
himself, which, for the rest, was probably mtended to deter 
the Premier from his project of retiring. Note, also, that the 
Bishop of Quimper, speaking for the clergy of Finistére, 
said that they remained sincerely attached to the form of 
government which France had freely adopted, “and of | 
which you [M. Loubet] are to-day the eminent personification.” 
In short, no jarring note seems to have disturied the chorus 
lamation amid which the worthy President 


aeciaMe 


rited 


of well-me 
started on his Journey. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times states that the 
economic dispute now raging between Austria and Hungary | 
is becoming most acute. The Austr 
they perceive, that they have the worst of the economic | 

intimated to the Hungarian 
endure it, but will rather give 


ay 
1an 


s perceive, or fancy 


bargain, and have officially 
Ministry that they will 
up the Ausgleich or Arrangement between the two countries 
and let them drift The Hungarians have not yet | 
replied, but they are not f md of yielding, and may run the 
enormous risk of dividing the Empire into two halves bound 
of the Imperial Crown. Nothing 
defeat or quarrels among 


not 
ele 


apart. 


al 
together only by the link | 
ever happens to Austria either from | 
but there is no doubt that this dispute is specially 
t, because it cor the means of profitable | 
‘ause the Austrians are already talk- 
Hungary. We suppose the 
| intervene in the end, and successfully ; but he is | 
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trade, and secondly, b 
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but limited,-—w 


commercially ycotting America. 


The catastrophe of the Humbert-Crawford case, brietly out- 
lined in our 


The famous box was opened on Friday week in the presence of | 


last issue, beggars the invention of a Gaboriau. 


magistrates and notaries, and proved to contain, instead of 
the alleged £4,000,000 of securities, nothing but an empty 





and some old papers. Jn other words, on the strength 


case 








'much shocked by the 
; dismayed. 


| not, he added, be set forth on that occasion. 


iand retrograde. 


highly placed personages in the frauds, which we cannot help 
thinking were rendered possible by a sort of wild credulity in 
the boundless possibilities of American wealth. Financially 
speaking, the average Frenchman believes the normal Yankeo 
to be not only a man of “oundless wealth, but capable de tout, 
Madame Humbert’s really great and original invention wag 
the use of law proceedings against herself to supply evidence 
to back up her frauds. The stronger the case looked against 
her own claim the better the evidence that the money really 


was in existence. 


On Monday M. Severo, the Brazilian Deputy and 
aeronaut, made his first and last journey in his airship the 
‘Pax.’ Ascending from his works at Vaugirard at 5.30 in the 
morning, M. Severo had only been a few minutes in the air 
when the balloon caught fire, blew up at a height of 500 
metres, and the huge framework, weighing 2,000 kilogrammes, 
fell with appalling speed into the Avenue du Maine, dashing 
the unhappy aeronaut and his machinist to pieces. The cause 


| of the accident, according to the experts, was the ignition of 


the hydrogen, which M. Severo allowed to escape by the safety. 
valve, by the escape pipes of the motor, which was in dangerous 
proximity to the safety-valve. M. Severo, it appears, had 
very little practical knowledge of aeronautics, and had only 
onee or twice made a balloon ascent. He was, however, 
devoutly religious, fanatically enthusiastic, and a fatalist, 
believing, according to the New York Herald, that S. Benoit 
had answered his prayers, and intending to call his next air. 
ship the ‘Jesus,’ while just before his ascent, on being asked 
if he were nervous, he replied that “if he was to die that day 
he would die and that was all.” The tragedy of his death is 
enhanced by the fact that he had sunk his entire fortune in 
his airship, and leaves a widow and several children absolutely 
M. Santos-Dumont, his compatriot, though 
‘atastrophe, is evidently quite un- 
The courage of an aeronaut is seldom shaken by 
the disasters of others. 


ra 


unprovided for. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Sir Michael Hicks 


| Beach announced that owing to the representations made to 
| him by bankers and others he should not proceed with the 
| proposal to increase the stamp on cheques to 2d. What scheme 


he should adopt in substitution cf the abandoned plan could 
The House 
thereon took up the debate on the Corn-tax, Sir William 
Harcourt moving a Motion condemning the tax as bad in 
principle and inapplication, and taking care to point to the Bury 
election as a proot that the people resented the taxation of 
their food. Sir Michael Hicks Beach in reply defended a 
system of taxation which would be felt by the working man, 
and quoted Mr. Morley’s warning against letting the working 
men go untouched by taxation for war expenditure and yet 
allowing them to direct our policy. As to alternatives, he 
reiterated his former statements that it would be impossible 
to increase taxation on beer or tobacco, but he made no refer- 
ence to the suggestion for a high license system. The subse- 
quent debate followed the ordinary party lines, except that 
Sir Edgar Vincent described the tax as “ nothing but foolish 
” Sir Henry Fowler’s speech was without 
doubt the ablest made on the Opposition side. We sympa- 
thise strongly with him in his complaint that when in the 
future the Colonies press us for preferential treatment, we 
shall be unable to use our old argument that we are a Free- 
trade nation and unable to impose Protective duties, and that 
therefore they must not expect us to give them special terms. 
If the Corn-tax is made an excuse for plunging into the 
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entanglement of a Zollverein it will be a bad day for the | that the Ranger is prepared to extend the area in any 
ete s ; reasonable way in which the military authorities of the dise 


Empire. Sent Pa 

On Tuesday the debate was continued by Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
whose speech was able and effective froin the point of view of 
those who will not admit the force of the Governmental 
declaration that the Cc yn-tax has no Pr rtective force or intention. 
On one count we entirely agree with him,—namely, that the 
broadening of the basis of taxation is apt to mean the narrow- 
ing of trade. Atter Mr. Austen Chamberlain had made a 
speech which will distinctly add to his already high reputa- 
tion as a Parliamentary debater, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had restated the position of the Opposition, and 
had made some good debating points over Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s latest speech, Mr. Balfour wound up the dis- 
cussion. He declared that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s visit had 
nothing to do, directly or indirectly, with the Corn-tax, and 
reasserted in the most solemn and conclusive way that the 
tax was imposed solely as a fiscal one. Mr. Balfour also 
showed how exaggerated and ridiculous was the accusation as 
tothe tax constituting the Government the oppressor of the 
widow and the tyrant of the orphan. That is sound sense. 
The use of language suited to « real burden on the poor 
in regard to the present tax, if it were not so palpably 
absurd, would be most immoral. On the whole, however, 
we are glad that the debate took place, for it induced the 
Ministry to state in the clearest and least ambiguous way 
possible that there is nothing behind the Corn-tax, and that it 
is raised for revenue purposes only. In the end the amend- 
ment was negatived by 108 votes (296 to 188). 





We congratulate the London Volunteers on the fact that 
they are not in future to be excluded from Richmond Park, 
but will be allowed to learn their work in the only place 
suitable for instruction in field tactics within easy reach of 
London. At least that is how we read Mr. Akers-Douglas’s 





announcement in regard to the Richmond Park question made ! 


in the House of Commons on Thursday. Mr. Akers-Douglas’s 
declaration was guarded and official in tone, but it apparently 
meant that the exclusion would not be maintained. The 
opportunity for the announcement was the voting of the 
money for the upkeep of the Royal Parks. Mr. Renshaw 
began the debate, and very pertinently remarked that the 
threatened resistance of the Mayor and Corporation of Rich- 
mond should not be taken into account, as the Park waw paid 
for out of State, not local, funds. ‘The interests of the 
locality cught not to be put above the interests of the nation.” 
In the course of the debate the general sense of the House 
was Clearly on the side of the Volunteers, but Mr. Galloway 
showed how curiously misinformed a certain portion of the 
public are in regard to the question. He seemed to think 
that if the Volunteers were allowed to maneuvre in the Park 
the public would have to be excluded. He forgot, apparently, 
that the Volunteers use Wimbledon Common for exactly the 
same purposes for which Richmond Park is required without 
any attempt or desire to exclude the public. Mr. Gilbert Parker, 
to whom, in conjunction with Mr. Arthur Lee, the London 
Volunteers owe a deep debt of gratitude in this matter, 
very properly declared that he was sure the public would raise 
no sort of objection to the Park being used by the Volunteers 
on Saturdays for manceuvres. If any objection were raised it 
would, he declared, be an administrative and oflicial objection. 


Mr. Akers-Douglas in his reply stated that he thought 








, joint flag. 
except in a gale of wind. 


hat “the acreage now offered for maneuvres ought to be } 


increased,” though some portion of the Park should be 


! against it.” 


reserved, and that he would confer with the Ranger on the | 


subject. We have little doubt that he meant by this that the 
Park would be placed at the disposal cf the London Volun- 
teers for ficld training—no doubt through the General com- 


manding the Home District—except for some reasonably sized ; 
portion which would be reserved as a heronry and sanctuary | 


for wild life, 


not sufficiently distinguish between the claim to drill and to 


mancuvre. He says that no great number ef applications to | 


use the Park have been made, but that is natural. People 
are always shy of making applications which they know 
will be peremptorily refused, as 
the past in the case of field-days. 
Akers-Douglas’s mind is not clear as to the distinction 
between drill and training in field tactics, his announcement 


they always were in 


However, even if Mr 





Our only fear is that Mr. Akers-Douglas does | 


trict may suggest should place all doubts on this point at 
rest. The military authorities have always insisted that not 
driil but field training is what the Volunteers need. Hon. 
Members might rest assured, said Mr. Akers-Douglas in 
conclusion, that this question would be carefully considered, 
and he suggested that officers commanding Regulars and 
Volunteers should communicate with the Ranger. 


Before the vote was finally agreed to, Mr. Parker, wishing, 
to clear the matter up, asked whether he might construe the 
sympathy expressed by Mr. Akers-Donglas into a definite 
promise. To which the Chief Commissioner replied that he 
should represent the general opinion of the House to the 
Ranger,—namely, that Volunteers should have a largerarea for 
drill purposes, but that certain portions of the Park should 
be reserved. If we may conclude, as we trust we may, that 
“drill purposes” is only a slip for “mancuvre purposes,” 
this is, of course, quite satisfactory. We most sincerely hope 
that his Royal Highness, mindful of the sound traditions of 
his house, will steadfastly resist all the influences that 
may be brought to bear upon him to make narrow and 
grudging, instead of wide and ungrudging, concessions. He 
may well recall the spirit in which his Royal grandfather, 
George III., met the first American Minister sent to London. 
The spirit shown on that oceasion was a model for all time 
and for all men as to the way in which a true gentleman deals 
with the situation created by the need for concession. 


The election at Bury, held on Saturday last, resulted in a 
victory for Mr. Toulmin, the Liberal candidate, by a majority 
of 414, the figures being—Mr. G. Toulmin (L.), 4215; Mr. H. 
Lawson (U.), 3,799. In 1895 the Unionist majority was 672, 
and in 1900 849. We do not desire to attribute undue impor- 


j tance to this or any other by-election, and we realise that the 


Unionists fought under a grave disadvantage in having a 
candidate who had so very recently abandoned Liberal and 
Home-rule principles. At the same time, we cannot doubt that 
the Corn-tax had an unfavourable effect on the chances of the 
Government candidate. We do not, of course, want to see the 
Government defeated even as a warning at a by-election till 
the war is over and the settlement begun, and till the Liberals 
have mended their quarrels sufficiently to be able to 
offer the country a Ministry of trust and responsibility; 
but it is by no means a bad thing that our politicians should 
realise how dangerous it is to raise the question of Protee- 
tion even unconsciously and without any evil intent. The 
present Corn-tax is not protective, and was not meant to be 
protective by the Government, but a certain section of the 
House undoubtedly hailed it as the half-way house to Pro- 
tection. 


Mr. Carnegie on Wednesday received the freedom of the 
Plumbers’ Company. There was something intensely touch- 
ing because of its evident sincerity in the way in which 
Mr. Carnegie spoke of his Mother-country and his adopted 
country. “I never see the two flags as I see them before 
me now without feeling a lump in my throat.” Over 
his castle in Scotland flew the united flags sewn together. 
And here Mr. Carnegie introduced a very pretty parable. In 
the Mediterranean he fcund that his yacht was not flying the 
The captain explained that it was too heavy to fly 
“It is the day of storm and stress 
that will bring out that flag, and woe to those that stand 
Mr. Carnegie ended his really eloquent speech 
with the declaration that no Government on either side of the 
Atlantic, if a cause of quarrel arose, could possibly reject 
arbitration. We agree, and we are glad to think that it was 
not the British Government, but the Senate of the United States 
which deliberately rejected the opportunity of recording this 
momentous fact ina solemn treaty, and so putting it out of the 
power of even a madly reckless or maladroit man to embroil the 
two brauches of our race. That the Senate is alleged to have 
rejected the Arbitration Treaty at the bidding of a foreign 
diplomat makes the incident all the more painful. God be 
praised, however, the obstructing minority of the Senate did 


| uot represent the true opinion of the American people. 


Bank Kate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2j) were on Friday 95}. 
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most confined to 


ss belief that asphyxiation, which is a rapid ye eva 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. merciful death, supervenes at once, is al i hr 
a the scientific. The world, therefore, though it has seen 


THE WEST INDIAN DISASTER. 


HE great difficulty in speaking or writing of the awful 
5 d I fn] D 


catastrophe in the West Indies is to avoid hysterics 


The terrible visibleness of the disasters, with some other 
causes of which we shall speak later on, not only stirs 
human sympathy to its depths, but to a certain degree 
impairs the judgment of ordinarily hard-headed men. | 
They can only gasp as in the immediate presence of a great 


fire. The volcanic outbursts, fur instance, will not caus: 


“the ruin of the West Indies,’ as we see it affirmed, or 
They | 


even greatly impair their chances of prosperity. 


will impair it a little, because they will check the invest- 
ment of capital there ; but they affect only four small islands 
—Martinique, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Dominica—which 
are all on one “earthquake belt,” and if they constitute a 
menace for the future, it is rather to Venezuela, much of 
which lies on the same belt, than to the fertile islands of 
The prosperity of the latter will con- 
tinue to depend on economic causes much more than ou 
a 
It is one of the many amazing facts of | 
human nature that men forget the great disturbances of 
Nature as they forget pain, that the tornado-swept districts 
of the world are among the most thickly populated, that 
Neapolitans grow vines on the slopes of Vesuvius, and 
Sicilians on the lands threatened by Etna, while Stromboli, 
which is an island where the central voleano is never at 
Again, it is 
erroneous to talk of the destruction of life as exceeding all 
precedents of disaster. The storm-wave which some twentv- 
five years ago swept the rice-growing island in the mouth 
of the Ganges killed in twenty minutes just ten times the 
number who have perished in Martinique, all of them worthy 
peasants and tax-paying subjects of Queen Victoria; while 
the bursting of the dykes on the Yellow River drowned in 
two days at the lowest computation more than a hundred 
times as many. They were Chinese, it is true, and therefore 
not missed ; but it is the number lost, not the multitude who 
survive, by which a disaster is measured. Exaggeration, 
however, though always to be deprecated, and that not 


the Caribbean Sea. 


flaws in their structure, which again will have only 
temporary effect. 


rest, is never quitted by its population. 


only for intellectual reasons, is in the case of voleanic dis- 
turbances only natural. 
are possessed with a conviction about the “firm founda- 
tions” of the earth which is practically as unalterable as 
the limitations on their sense of time and space. Not one 
man in a million even of the cultivated ever reflects that 
he is crawling on a little ball of rock and mould which 
probably encloses a moiten mass, and which, at all events, 
is incessantly gyrating and rushing through space at 
inconceivable speed. When therefore, at intervals of 
centuries, the “firm foundations” are seen visibly to give 
way, his horror is of the kind which causes madness, a 
horror which extinguishes alike courage and sense. No man 
thinks himself a coward for flying before a voleano—though 
no doubt the unnamed Roman sentry of Pompeii stood, 


chained by discipline, till he perished with thegate he watched | 


—and few men fly in the right direction, the dominant idea 
being to reach the open, preferentially the sea, as if there 
must be safety under the broad skies. This intensity of 
feeling extends far beyond those who are threatened, to all 
who hear or read of the catastrophe, so that men still 
shiver at the fate of Pompeii, though the city and the 
civilisation to which it belonged have passed away for ages, 
and the fate of Lisbon has helped to make atheists a 
century after it has been rebuilt. There is, in fact, a 
separate horror generated when the doom strikes a city, 
though a city is far more liable to perish than a country- 


side, and though the extinction of the sufferers by whole | 


families at once should be regarded as a mercy rather than 
as a special cause of desolation. Finally, perhaps above 
all, there is the awfully scenic character of volcanic catas- 
trophes,—the sudden explosion, the inconceivable blaze 
of fire, as if the heavens were burning, the showers 
of ashes, the rush of blazing gases, the darkness which 
may last for days. We do not imagine that the 
sufferings of the unhappy citizens of St. Pierre lasted 
for any length of time, or that many of them were 
actually burned to death; but mankind has a deep 


horror of fire, as is shown in its ideas of hell, and the 


} 
> 


Greatly to their happiness, men 


many worse catastrophes, even in its modern period, will 
| continue for centuries to think of the sudden effacement of 
| St. Pierre as of one of those ghast ly incidents in human 
history about which it is not good even for those capable 
of resignation to think too much, or try to understand too 
thoroughly. ‘The exact agency by which men werg 
destroyed on May 8th is still unknown, though the almost 
instantaneous firing of the city points to a shower of some. 
thing molten, as does the nudity of the bodies found, and 
the imperfect evidence of the few survivors on the ‘ Roddam, 
the vessel which, though burning in every part, with little 
more than half its crew alive, was. still steered by its 
| Captain with almost unearthly courage out of the flamine 
harbour into safety. " 





Ts there any alleviation possible for such a calamity? 
We fear there is none except a great distribution of money, 
which will help to keep away famine and to avert the 
hopeless ruin that follows upon all such disturbances. Al] 
that can be done for immediate reliet, such as the despatch 
; from New York of nearly a million rations, is being done, 
and though much help will arrive too late, three of the 
greatest Governments in the world are exerting themselves 
with a kind of fury which, being shared by their agents, is 
sure within a few days to be effective, and for those few 
days the unhappy islanders must stave off death by the 
expedients which the desperate fortunately often ‘find, 
They escape the paralysing effect of cold, and if there is 
but water, about which we read some ominous but as 
yet unconfirmed rumours, those who are bent on their 
relief will find thousands alive. Nature, though far more 
liable to spasmodic outbursts of wrath, is not so perma- 
neutly hostile in the tropics to the idle or the paralysed as 
in our comparatively infertile Europe. It is possible, of 
| course, to remove the survivors altogether from the voleanic 
| belt, and so make a recurrence of such a calamity exceed- 
ingly improbable; but the Governments chiefly concerned 
| will shrink from ruining their islands, and if they did not 
| the people would not voluntarily go. No liability to light- 
ning will make the majority of men put up a lightning. 
rod, nor will any extremity of past danger prevent culti- 
vators from swarming to the spots where the permanent 
warmth of the soil gives them crops with a minimum 
of labour. St. Pierre will be rebuilt as Lisbon was, and 
St. Vincent within ten years will again be covered with 
cultivation. What is possible is to make the strugglea 
little easier for the survivors by advances of money, so 
that they may tide over next year at least and have some 
hope from their industry; and this, we think, should be 
done without too pedantic an adherence to economic 
maxims. The sums required will not be excessive, and 
there is no danger either of setting a bad precedent or of 
pauperising anybody. A cultivator of Martinique or St. 
Vineent cannot summon La Pelce or La Souffricre to his 
aid when he next needs money, nor is there the slightest 
additional risk because such aid is afforded that once more 
this generation may behold the scene— 

“ When, shrivelling like a parchéd scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll.” 











IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND COMMERCIAL 
RELATIONS. 


: speech made by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the 
Canadian House of Commons on Monday dealing 
with Imperial defence and commercial relations was a 
public declaration of the first importance. With the 
tone of one half of it, that which dealt with Imperial 
defence, we are in entire agreement. With the second 
half, the passage devoted to the commercial relations 
of the Empire, we find ourselves altogether out of 
sympathy, and we trust that Sir Wilfrid Laurier when 
he is “further and better advised” will come to 
regard the matter in a different spirit from that which 
now appears to inspire him. First, however, as to the 
| question of Imperial defence. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was 
attacked by the leader of the Opposition for the answer he 
had given to Mr. Chamberlain's invitation to discuss @ 
scheme of Imperial defence. In reply Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
pointed out that “ Australia had taken the same line as 
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that indicated in Canada's reply—unamely, that no scheme 
of Imperial defence applicable to all the Colonies could be 
devised. The Government, however, was prepared to 
discuss the subject, but in the spirit of that reply Canada 
would discuss the part she should take in her own defence, 
and the Government had given a pledge this Session that 
it was prepared to carry out its duty on this score. But 
there was & school in England, and in Canada, which was 
even represented in this Parliament, which wanted to bring 
(‘anada into the vortex of militarism, now the blight and 
curse of Europe. He was not prepared to endorse any such 
policy.” Some astonishment and regret have been expressed 
here at the general character of this statement, but we 
hold it not only to be perfectly sound and reasonable 
from the special point of view of Canada, but also from 
that of true Imperialism. As our readers know, we 
desire, with an earnestness which if we were inclined to 
use the language of rhetoric we might fitly describe as 
passionate, that the Empire shall remain united and 

owerful. It is not because we are unmindful of the 
armed strength of the Empire, but because we are deeply 
concerned for the maintenance of that strength, that we 
deprecate the attempt to organise any set and general 
scheme of Imperial defence in which, as the phrase goes, 
the Colonies are “to bear their part.” In our belief, 
such a scheme could not really increase our fighting power, 
and might do grave mischief to the essential principles on 
which the Empire rests. To any scheme under which the 
Colonies would be pledged to a definite contribution in men 
or money we greatly prefer the autonomous and localised 
system which has already grown up, and which has served 
us so splendidly in the past three years. We want, that 
is, to see each of the great free nations of the Empire 
organising its own military forces on its own lines and 
in accordance with its own local conditions, content to 
know that if, and when, the Mother-country finds herself 
in need of help, her daughter-States will render her 
fully and ungrudgingly the help which they are 
capable of rendering. Such help freely organised and 
freely bestowed is worth infinitely more than the help 
strictly contracted for under any Imperial Convention. 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand should each raise and 
supply troops and stores of war according to its needs, 
and according also to the aid that it may feel that it 
would be able to afford the Empire as a whole in times of 
danger. We do not mean, of course, by this that the free 
nations of the Empire should be encouraged to be in- 
different to military defence. On the contrary, it is 
because we hold that their efforts are likely to be thereby 
stronger, and to be inspired with a better and keener spirit, 
that we take the part of the local, as contrasted with the 
general, system of defence. If the Colonies contribute to 
a general system of Imperial defence organised and con- 
trolied from the Mother-country, their interest is almost 
certain to slacken and die out. They will feel that they 
are but tiny units in a vast whole, and that their soldiers 
are, as it were, not their own. If, on the other hand, their 


part in the defence of the Empire is localised, then they | 


will realise that their soldiers are their own, and they will 


take far more pride in rendering them efficient. To put | 


the matter with brutal frankness, we shall, in fact, get far 


more out of the Colonies in the way of military help if | 


they do whatever is done entirely untrammelled and 
“off their own bats,” than if they are tied down by a 
strict system. We do not suppose it will ever be 
suggested that the Colonies should make a monetary 
contribution to the defence of the Empire, for it is 
obvious that such a contribution might come dangerously 
near to being represented as a tribute. But even a hard- 
and-fast agreement as to the provision of men might be 
represented as a tribute of blood. For ourselves, we are 
absolutely convinced that we shall get far more help and 
far better results by leaving each Colony to work out its 
own military salvation, and by relying on the spirit of kin- 
ship and the spirit of Imperial unity to supply us at our 
need with the sinews of war. If the Colonies had done 


nothing for us in the present war, there might indeed be 
grounds for declaring that it was necessary to organise a 
new system. When the present system, or, if you will, 
want of system, has served us so well, why should we 
plunge into the dangers which are always liable to arise 
when we abandon freedom and elasticity for hard-and-fast 
agreements ? 


But though we view any set scheme of 





Imperial defence by means of Colonial aid with alarm, 
we are not so foolish as to think that all co-operation 
is to be rejected. On the contrary, we think the 
Colonies are most wise to ask for the appointment 
of British officers of experience to superintend their 
forees. Again, it is clearly of great importance that the 
rifles of the Empire should all fire the same cartridge, and 
that, without requiring any mechanical uniformity, there 
should be a common system of Service organisation in all 
essentials. But this, it is obvious, can be obtained without 
any difficulty, and without in any way infringing the prin- 
ciple that each Colony must be responsible for the raising 
and paying and organisation of its own military forces. 
Those forces will, of course, be raised primarily for home 
defence ; but though there will be no hard-and-fast obliga- 
tion, they will also be designed with a view to Imperial 
help and co-operation in case of danger to the Empire as a 
whole. 

As we have said above, we greatly prefer Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s declarations in regard to Imperial defence to 
what he said on the subject of commercial relations. “He 
was going to England,” he said, “to discuss them on the 
| invitation of the Imperial Government, and he could not 
conceive that Mr. Chamberlain would invite the Colonial 
representatives to discuss that subject unless the British 
Government had something to propose. There was now a 
duty on wheat and flour which placed Canada in a position 
to make offers which she could not make in 1897. A step 
had thus been taken which would make it possible to 
obtain preference for Canadian goods.” If this means, as 
we fear it does, that Sir Wilfrid Laurier hopes and believes 
that| he is going to be asked to discuss the subject of 
a Zollverein, then we cannot but declare our con- 
viction that Sir Wilfrid Laurier is looking forward to 
something which if it were adopted would deal the Empire 
the severest blow that it has ever sustained. The 
Zollverein is meant to draw the Empire together. If it 
is adopted it will, we most firmly believe, act as a dis- 
ruptive force and nothing else. The Empire is strong 
because it rests upon what people are apt to call senti- 
ment, but what in reality deserves a much better name. 
If for that sentiment—the sentiment of a common 
| heritage in a great past, of kindred blood and kindred 
| institutions and customs—is substituted the nexus of a 
| tariff, the Empire will be in deadly peril. The Empire 
| is on one side the child of Free-trade. It has flourished 
| because those who developed and maintained it in the 
past never attempted to set up in any form or shape 
| a selfish and jealous monopoly. Within the Empire there 
‘are plenty of tariffs for revenue, but these are mere 

octrois meant to raise money, and not designed to exclude 
goods from any particular place or to cut down special 
developments of commerce. If, however, we adopt a 
| Zollverein modelled on that of Germany or America, we 
| shall surely injure the Empire. Instead of resting it 
| on freedom, we shall be trying to build it upon monopoly, 
| and so shall attract the ill-will of all the rest of the 
world. But quite apart from these wide and general 
objections to preferential trading within the Empire 
stands the objection that the construction of a general 
| tariff of a Protective character would be, humanly speaking, 
certain sooner or later to produce ill-will and jealousy 
and resentment among the various component parts of 
_the Empire. People talk as if the Empire were all one. 
| Instead, it is composed of many and diverse elements, 
'and certain of these elements are extremely lable to get 
into conflict. No general tariff could be devised which 
| would satisfy the whole Empire. We might impose a tax 
on non-Colonial products which would act protectively for 
!one Colony and not help other Colonies in the least. 
|Those Colonies would naturally demand an equivalent, 
and in doing so might inflict injury on others. Depend 
upon it, the only safe way to maintain the Imperial union 
and to keep the Empire sound at heart is to allow the 
| maximum of free commercial intercourse both within 
| and without the King’s dominions, to raise tariffs for 
revenue only, and to refuse to try to manipulate the 
raising of revenue in such a way that it will produce political 
results. Results may, and no doubt would, flow from such 
manipulation, but they would not be the results expected 
and desired. The adoption of a Zollverein would be the 
ruin of the Empire. It is for this reason that we so deeply 








regret to see Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s evident expectation that 
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some such proposal will be made to him. We hope and 
believe that he is wrong in his surmise; but if he un- 
happily should prove correct, then we can only pray that 
between now and his visit to London the great Canadian 
statesman, for such Sir Wilfrid Laurier is, will have con- 
sidered the whole subject from the widest standpoint, and 
will have realised the danger before the Empire. He 
must consider the matter not merely from the point of view 
of Canada—though from Canada’s own special point of view 
there are in reality plenty of objections to a Zollverein— 
but also from that of the Empire. His allegiance is a 
double one, to Canada and to the Empire, and in both 
cases he must beware of snatching at the appearance of 
fiscal and commercial profit while losing the substance and 
endangering the future of the Empire. 





THE WORKING OF THE NEW RULES. 


HE House of Commons has slipped very easily into the 
new Procedure arrangements. They are not, indeed, 
the most controversial section of the Government pro- 
posals, but they are those that most affect the interest and 
convenience of Members. For this reason they are 
those of whose demerits most would have been heard had 
they happened to work badly. The point on which most 
apprehension was felt, or professed, was the regulation of 
questions. In theory, questions are the instrument by 
which a Minister who is meditating the betrayal of his 
country may be arrested on the eve of his crime, and made 
either to abandon his projects or to publish their true 
character. In practice, questions—though occasionally 
of very real importance — are often the method by 
which Members desirous of at least local fame, 
but not gifted with the oratorical faculty, can modestly 
get their names into the newspapers. As any Member 
may ask any question of any Minister, this particular field 
of ambition has constantly been growing larger, and not 
one of the abuses which have made new Rules necessary 
called more urgently for a remedy. Apparently this has 
been found. ‘The short hour which is all that is now 
allotted to questions at the beginning of business scems 
quite sufficient for matters of any real public interest, and 
the habit of being content with printed answers is said to 
be becoming general. It is obvious that on a great many 
subjects information given in this way is just as valuable 
as an oral reply, while it makes no demands on the 
time of the House. By degrees perhaps it will be 
realised that a Member who insists on having his 
question answered by speech instead of by writing 
is expected to show some justification for his insistence. 
Ordinarily he can find out what he wants to know just as 
well by leaving his question unstarred, and there is some hope 
that it will im time be considered bad Parliamentary form 
to interpose a question of no public importance between 
the House and the business of the day. Happily a still 
more cogent reason works on the same side. An oral 
question demands the actual attendance of the Member 
who puts it, and as this attendance must be given shortly 
after 2 p.m., it seriously abbreviates the hour of luncheon. 
The Member who is content to read his answer in the 
“Votes and Proceedings” of the following day is at liberty 
to prolong the meal, or the siesta that occasionally follows 
it, while he may yet be at the House in time for any im- 
portant division. To one or other of these causes must be 
set down the fact that on Tuesday out of twenty-five 
questions on the Notice-paper only nine were starred. If 
this process continues, perhaps the most constant and 
irritating drain on Parliamentary time will be effectually 
checked. 

A more important alteration in the practice of the House 
of Commons is the interchange between Wednesday and 
Friday. On Wednesday the House now sits till midnight, 
on Friday it rises at six o’clock. It was impossible that a 
revolution such as this should be equally agreeable to 
every Member. ‘The diner-out and the week-ender repre- 
sent respectively the sedentary and the locomotive tempera- 
ments, and the man who does not care for a week-end outing 
and does care for an agreeable dinner-party will regret 
the loss of the social enjoyment which used to await him 
in the middle of the week. But the result seems to show 
that this type of Member was in a decided minority, and 
that the growing disposition to desert London every 
Friday—a disposition which has consequences other than 


Parliamentary which perhaps are not wholly beneficial—ig 
as well represented at Westminster as elsewhere. From 
the point of view of business the change seems to us to be 
beneficial. There was something annoying in the inter 
ruption of the most important debates by the interposition 
of Wednesday. Interest, to be continuous, should have 
continuous nourishment, and the Wednesdays necessarily 
stood in the way. of this whenever a great debate was not 
ended by midnight on Tuesday. A four days’ discussion 
will now be a more real thing than it used to be when the 
four days were divided by an unwelcome fifth. A good 
deal was said when the change was under consideration ay 
to the additional fatigue that it would entail upon the 
Speaker, upon Ministers, and upon hard-working Members 
generally. It was predicted that four consecutive days of 
unbroken labour and four consecutive nights of broken 
sleep would ruin health and undermine constitutions, and 
that the longer rest at the end of the week would but im. 
perfectly make up for the loss of the Wednesday oasis in 
the week of toil. Only the bills of mortality in years 
to come can prove or disprove this forecast, but we cannot 
pretend to feel much alarm at the prospect. Members of 
Parliament are but men, and what is true of other men 
is commonly true of them. It is a medical common- 
place that the longer a holiday is, the greater is its 
hygienic value; and the Members—not, unfortunately, 
the Speaker or the Clerks at the 'l'able—will now 
have a Parliamentary holiday, if they choose to take it, 
from Friday morning to Monday afternoon. It is true 
that if they are to enjoy it to the full they must miss the 
debate on some private Member's Motion on the Friday 
afternoon. But loudly as private Members are wont to 
lament the little attention their proposals get from 
Ministers or from the House, they are seldom inclined to 
pay much attention to one another’s proposals, and a 
large proportion of the House will probably be able 
to make Friday a day of complete leisure as regards 
Parliamentary work. Whether the inconvenience to men 
of business which has been predicted as the result of 
beginning public business at 3 p.m. is as great as was 
alleged is as yet uncertain. Probably what they have lost 
by the earlier hour has been more than made up to them 
by the prohibition of opposed private business and of the 
discussion of Motions for adjournment “ on questions of 
urgent public importance” at the afternoon sitting. The 
effect of this prohibition has already, it seems, become 
visible in the falling off in the attendance of Ministerialists 
at the beginning of public business. Men who have their 
professional work to do cannot come to the House so 
early, but Mr. Balfour has proposed that lists shall be drawn 
up of Members who will undertake to attend at 3 o'clock 
on certain days of the week. Although in these lists the 
names of but few barristers or merchants are likely to appear, 
it may be hoped that there will be enough Members 
who are not so tied to make up for the absence for an hour 
or two of busier men. 

How will the success of such of the new Rules as have 
already been adopted influence the prospects of the remainder? 
Will the Government see in this success an encourage- 
ment to go forward, or will they be disposed to delay 
the consideration of the adjourned Rules in the hope 
that it may be found unnecessary to proceed with them? 
We are quite aware that Mr. Balfour must know where 
the Parliamentary shoe pinches far better than outsiders; 
but if he has any hesitation on the matter, we hope that he 
may be able to find reasons for the latter course. The 
proposals that remain are the most disputed of the whole 
number. They raise a variety of awkward questions as to 
the relation of a Member to his constituents, and of his 
constituents to the House; and one of them seems to some 
people to claim for the Chair a superhuman power of 
reading the human heart. It is impossible that a discus- 
sion of this magnitude should be unduly abridged, and as 
it raises so many points of difficulty, Ministers will 
have to choose between witnessing the abstention of 
many of their ordinary supporters and exerting on 
them a pressure which is ungrateful both in amount 
and in kind. Nor is it easy to sce what period 
of the present Session can conveniently be devoted 
to debating Rules of this character. The time from now 
till August is fully occupied, and though Mr. Balfour has 
already given notice that there will be an autumn Session, 





it is doubtful how far Members will like being called 
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together in November merely to amend Procedure. No 
doubt the situation may be completely altered by some 
fresh outburst of disorder. We prefer, however, to think 
that the prospect of more drastic treatment of any defiance 
of the Speaker's authority will be as effectual for its pre- 
vention as the actual adoption of the proposed remedies. 
If this hope proves to be well founded, it 1s obvious that 
the time of the Government and of the House can be better 
oved than in giving the Rules the technical complete- 


pl 
en] Tf, on the other 


ness Which belonged to the original draft. 


the postponed Rules can be brought forward with greater 
reason, and with more assured acceptance. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND ALSACE- 
LORRAINE. 

HE letter of the German Emperor authorising the 
Stadtholder of Alsace-Lorraine to withdraw “the 
dictatorship paragraph” from the Constit ution of the State 
is more important than has been at once perceived. It is, 
of course, a great relief to the population, who are no 
longer liable to see the laws suspended by the fiat of an 
oficial, or to find their newspapers suppressed by decree, 
and their leaders banished across the frontier without trial ; 
but that is only a pleasant local effect. The letter means 
more than that. It means that the Emperor, who has re- 
peatedly visited the Reichsland, and his most influential local 
advisers are convinced that the people of Alsace- Lorraine, 
whether reconciled to their fate or not, have honestly 
accepted it, and intend in future to be “loyal” subjects 
of the Empire, perhaps subjects who, like the people of 
Saxony or Baden, may be trusted after a short interva 
with the complete management of their internal affairs. 
The Emperor says he is sure of it, seeing that not only 
has fidelity to the Empire been firmly established in the 
Reichsland, but that loyalty has been repeatedly manifested 
towards the * Imperiai person.” His Majesty, who takes 
himself very seriously, 1s perhaps over-inclined to believe in 
the love of his subjects, though he does not relax the dread- 
ful law of l’se-majesté ; but still he is an acute observer, 
and he must receive from his agents masses of information. 


something of insolence. This is the cause also of the 
bitter dislike both of negroes and Chinese for their German 
rulers, who, they say, are cruel as regards discipline, and 
in civil affairs ignore all differences of civilisation, and 
treat them as persons who if they resist must at once be 
whipped into obedience. If the Chinese ever rise again 
against Europe, it is the Germans who will have to bear 
the first brunt of their onslaught. 

The Austrians are very successful in governing, perhaps 


ged 1 | from the personal good-nature which distinguishes them. 
hand, the necessity for more stringent measures reappears, 


There could be no better test of this than the administra- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, where populations, Slav 
and Orthodox, or Turkish and Mahommedan, have ac- 
cepted Austrian dominion with genuine acquiescence, are 
trusted to raise separate regiments, and what is more 


_ remarkable still, bear rather severe taxation, which pays 


for the whole expenses of the dependency, without protest 
or resistance. It is usual to attribute this success entirely 
to the administrative ability of Baron Kallay; but he 
must have worked through agents, and it is agents rather 
than Ministers who in Germany are harsh, and the success 
has been regular and continuous. It is said that he 
employed many Slavs, and it is certain that Slavs when 
not resisted are considerate Governors. They are liable to 
outbursts of fury, during which they show no respect for 
human life or suffering; but in the ordinary work of 
administration, when they are not alarmed, as they are 


|in Poland, for the safety of their “system,” they have 


something of that laxity which Asiatics prefer. They are, 
in fact, nearer to the people they administer than any other 


| white men in Asia, and although many among them are 


He may therefore be right, and if he is the governing men | 
; eye é et p= : ce fea 
of cases is not the fault either of the Englishman or 


of Germany have achieved a very remarkable triumph. 
They have obtained the acquiescent obedience of a people 
who only thirty-two years ago were their bitterest foes. 
It is true the people of Alsace-Lorraine were originally Ger- 
mans, and still speak German ; but kinship in race has not 
bound Swedes and Norwegians together, and, as the North- 
erners found in the great war of 1861-65 and we always find 
in Ireland, community of language is but afeeble bond. No 
people could be more disaffected than the population of the 
Reichsland at the time of their subjugation, and to be able 
to trust them after only one generation has elapsed is a 
civil victory of the highest moment. It suggests that the 
dreams of German Professors may not be altogether base- 
less; that the Germans of Austria, who are Roman 


Catholics, like the Lorrainers and Alsatians, may be good | 


subjects to the Hohenzollerns; that the Dutch, though 
they are further removed from the old sfirps, might feel 
German attraction; and that even the Jutlanders may one 
day be drawn in by the hope of wealth and careers such as 
as subjects of Denmark they can never enjoy. Count von 
Moltke, the greatest but one of modern Germans, though 
born in Germany, was by origin and training a pure Dane, 
who entered the Prussian service when a grown man in the 
hope, as servants say, of “ bettering ” himself. 

The event, if this is its true explanation, is the more 
remarkable because the Germans have by no means suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the peoples in all their conquests. 
The Poles hate them more bitterly than the Celtic Irish 
hate us, though, like the Irish, they accept commissions 


with great readiness, and feel themselves completely bound | 


by the military oath. They never, however, relax from 
opposition, and show none of the acquiescence shown in 
Galicia, or of the personal loyalty so often displayed 
towards the Austrian Kaiser. It is said that the differ- 
ence is due to difference of creed; but the Catholics of 
Rhenish Prussia are among the most devoted subjects of 
the Hohenzollern Crown. The true explanation, we fancy, 
is that Germans dislike Slavs, and that consequently all 
the laws which, like the Education Laws, press sharply on 
the latter race are carried out not only severely, but with 


ithe native, but 


corrupt, Asiatic feeling does not abhor corruption like the 
feeling of Western men. They think that it very often lubri- 
cates business, and prevents oppression by the loweroflicials. 
It is the distance between the rulers and the ruled which 
is the difficulty of the Indian Government. The people of 
India are acquiescent but not loyal. No sensible native 
denies that the members of the Imperial Service are just, 
that their laws are lenient, and that they carry them out 
with great exactitude; but the same man, if he speaks con- 
fidentially, complains of the aloofness and disagreeableness 
of the Englishman, and of the faint tone of contempt which 
he tries so hard to conceal. The cleavage in the majority 


is the result of an incurable differ- 


,ence in manners, in the way of looking at things, 


| 
| 


| 
i 


' 
| 
| 


and in ultimate ideals. The objection to native juries in 


| India is not that they are too democratic, but that when a 


great person of their own people is under accusation they 


| are so disinclined to find him guilty. 


The Germans would, we are satisfied, greatly strengthen 
their political grip on Europe if they would treat all their 
dependencies as they have treated the Reichsland,—that 
is, with a strong but rather honorific than suspicious and 
vexing administration. The European races of the Con- 
tinent are willing to leave great powers to the chiefs of the 
State, as we see in Germany and Austria, and have seen in 
France; but they ask of those chiefs a certain amount of 
sympathy and an entire absence of the feeling that they are 
placed on a lower plane than their fellow-subjects. It was 
this feeling which originally exasperated Irish discontent, 
and although it has ceased to be justified, the Irish being 


| petted both as regards their representation and their 


} 
| 
| 
| 





pecuniary grants, the tradition lives, and, owing to a 
difference of creed which does not exist in the Celtic High- 
landers, has been found difficult to extirpate. If the 
Emperor would govern his Polish provinces as he governs 
German Prussia, he would soon evoke loyalty, or, rather, 
produce acquiescence, and perhaps find that his frontier on 
the Russian side was as strong as his frontier on the side 
of France. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

iy a University student from, let us say, Bonn or 

Heidelberg, anxious to compare the teaching methods 
of this country with those of his own, were to arrive in 
London and ask the first person he met to direct him to 
London University, what answer would he get? Probably 
whoever was asked would shake his head. He would not 
know where to direct his questioner. The German student 
would be puzzled. ‘ How does it happen,’ he would ask 


himself, ‘that an intelligent inhabitant of a great city 
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such as this cannot say where his University is situated 7’ 
Possibly he might go on to ask if he were mistaken, and 
whether, perhaps, after all no University of London 
existed. ‘Oh, no,’ he would be answered, ‘ there certainly 
is a University of London: you can read about it in the 
papers. But where it is I really cannot tell you.” That 
is, we believe, a confession of ignorance which the average 
intelligent citizen of London would have to make. Whether 
or not such a state of affairs is creditable to ourselves as a 
nation is another question. 

The reason of such ignorance is, of course, not far to 
seek. The University of London has existed for some 
time only inname. For years it has possessed a title and 
the powers of an examining body, and three or four years 
ago it was given power to teach, to aid research, and to 
co-ordinate the instruction given in the various schools 
federated under its name. But it has not yet been able to 
do what it has the statutory power to do. It has not been 
able to teach, because it has had no professors to give in- 
struction. It has not been able to aid research, because it 
has practically no funds at its disposal. It has had no 
buildings—except a temporary home in the Imperial Insti- 
tute—no laboratories, no lecture-halls, no equipment. In 
a word, it has been waiting for money, and that money it has 
now asked for, with, we hope, a reasonable chance of getting 
it. At all events, the first step has been taken towards 
the formation of a concrete University, with buildings, 
teaching staff, and funds upon which to draw, in the place 
of what has hitherto been a kind of University in the 
abstract,—a potential institution to be called into existence 
on an indefinite occasion. What has happened is this. 
University College has decided to do more than be 
“affiliated” to the University of London; it has decided 
to be “incorporated” in it. But before it could do that, 
it was necessary that a certain sum of money should be 
forthcoming. There was a debt of £30,000 to be paid off ; 
University College School had to be removed, at an 
estimated cost of £60,000; and arrangements had to be 
made for separate provision for a properly equipped school 
of medicine, which it was calculated would cost another 
£40,000. That makes a total of £130,000, and towards 
that sum £110,000 has been subscribed. The balance 
needed is small, and we take it that the incorporation may 
be regarded as settled. The University of London, then, 
starts on its career in the possession of the buildings, teach- 
ing staff, and equipment of an entire College,—one out of 
several Colleges which may eventually be incorporated. In 
short, it has made a beginning. 

But from the beginning it must go on to the end, and 
now that it has been decided to appeal on behalf of the 
University itself fora sum of money nearly ten times as 
large as that which has been raised for University College, 
the question arises—What should the end be? If the 
University succeeds in obtaining the money it wants, how 
should it spend it, and at what goal should it aim? The 
Duke of Devonshire in the admirably clear speech which 
he made at the Mansion House on Saturday last, in stating 
the case of University College and the reasons why money 
was needed, not only for the College but for the University, 
referred to the educational needs of the country in general 
terms; that was, no doubt, all that he could do in such a 
speech as he had to make. “ Within the last half-century 
the gigantic strides which have been made in the discoveries 
of science have brought about great changes in our re- 
quirements as to higher education. It is now recognised 
that in all professions and industries success must be 
dependent on a knowledge of scientific principles and on 
the trained capacity to apply those principles. The Univer- 
sities are no longer a necessity for one class alone, but the 
welfare of the whole nation demands that we should seck 
through all classes men of high intelligence, and, having 
found those men, that we should equip them with the 
highest training.” But what should that training be, and, 
in particular, in what way should the University of London 
attempt to provide it? That is the question which those 
responsible for the administration of the University’s 
funds will have to ask themselves; and believing as 
we do that the University is capable of doing an immense 
amount of good, and wishing it all success and pros- 
perity, we hope the question will be rightly answered. 
In the first place, there are certain things which can- 
not be done. You cannot create a new Oxford or 


a 
are residential Universities, and London is not fitted for a 
residential University. The men whom the University of 
London will teach in the future are not, generally speak. 
ing, men who will leave their homes to reside in a College 
If they could do that they would probably go to Oxford or 
Cambridge. What they will want to do, and what we 
hope they will be able to do, is to live at their own homes 
and to attend courses of lectures given by the Universit 
Professors during the University terms; to prepare them. 
selves for examinations at stated intervals, and to obtain 
degrees which will be recognised as high certificates admit. 
ting them where corresponding Oxford or Cambridge 
degrees would admit them; but above all, and by far the 
most important need of all, to feel that “ they have been 
at a University.” 

That is the difficulty,—or rather, we should say, the 
necessity. You can teach anybody. You can pour any 
amount of knowledge into the heads of young men just as 
you can pour peas into a pint measure, if you can provide 
teachers to impart the knowledge. That is purely a 
matter of money; if you have money you can pay 
teachers, and the teachers will teach, and the young men 
will learn. But that is not the ideal of a University. The 
real University gives more than knowledge of books and 
science ; it gives what we must call, for want of a better 
name, the University spirit. That is something which 
cannot be learned in laboratories, and which you do not 
get by attending so many lectures, or by going up for so 
many examinations. It admits of no definition much closer 
than that in which the old Greek philosopher tried to 
sum up the principle of the universe; it is * something 
indefinite.” What a University should give to its country 
is not so many human beings per year crammed 
with the latest details of scientific machinery, chemical 
research, biological discovery, and all the rest of it— 
inealeulably valuable as such knowledge may be and ought 
to be—but, what is far more valuable to a nation, so many 
men. Can the ideal of a University be put into a word ? 
If it can, it is this: that the University should not be 
“it,” but ‘she, ’—there is an enormous difference between 
the two pronouns. But, we shall be told, this is all very 
well no doubt on paper, but how, by doing this or that, are 
you going to make your “it” into “she” The “it,” 
the machine, is there; what do you propose to do to 
change it into something greater? It is impossible to 
reply, Do this, or that. The important point is the spirit 
in which what is done is done. A University, such as the 
London University, may be given buildings; and fine 
buildings are, perhaps, one of the first necessities. It 
may be given courts and quadrangles, and, indeed, possibly 
playing grounds,—and the friendships and comradeships 
which are formed on the cricket field or the river are a 
large part of the education afforded by the Universities we 
have with us. But for its own part it must give some- 
thing more, and what it gives will depend first and fore- 
most on the “ teachers ’’—the word is used in a wide sense 
—which it employs. If they make “examinations” 
their prime object, London will still possess a 
University only in name. If they refuse to make 
their courses elastic, if they make their lecture- 
rooms into beds of Procrustes, and if instead of saying to 
the young men they teach, “ You shall be what you can 
be,” they say, ‘‘ You must be what we wish you to be,” they 
will turn out not men, but machines. But if they are 
willing to teach science as well as it can be taught, and 
languages as well as they can be taught, and anything else 
that a man may wish to learn as well as it can be taught; 
and, above all, if they do not proclaim that the teaching of 
science means the exclusion of “humane letters,” then 
there is a real chance that they may found a University. 
A University is made by, and necessarily consists of, “all 
sorts and conditions of men.” It will be by recognising that 
there are “all sorts and conditions” of men in London 
desirous of a University—not a schoolroom—of their own, 
that the University of London will change the “it” into 
the “she.” The examination which it should set before 
its undergraduates is not that of the Schools, but of what 
comes atter the Schools. It is because that guiding 
principle has been recognised in the two first English 
Universities that so much is implied in the fact that a 
man is a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. But there 18 
room, and more than room, for the University of London, 





a new Cambridge in London. Oxford and Cambridge 








and for Colleges within the main body, such as University 
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College aspires to be, and will we trust become, owing to 


the generosity of the rich men of London. 








THE MORAL ASPECT OF AN “ACT OF GOD.” 


HE great earthquake at Lisbon was followed, it is said. hy | 

a wave of atheism, directly attributable to the shock 

that religious impulses received as a result of the appa- 
rently meaningless desolation arising from that disaster.— | 
Pliny, too, noticed this same spasm of rebellion as an 
instant effect of the overwhelming of Pompeii.—Without 
inquiring too closely into cause and effect in that particular 
case, it may be admitted generally that a vast catastrophe 
beyond, or seemingly beyond, the power of human pre- 
yention awakens in many earnest minds serious misgivings 
as to the beneficence of things, and tends to shatter con- 
yentional faith. The appalling events that have taken place 
in the West Indies, involving a total loss of life approaching 
perbaps fifty thousand persons under conditions of agony and 
despair from which the heart turns in sickness, are events 
that hold the attention of the most callous, and turn the | 
mind of the thinker to the foundations of his belief. To 
one class of minds the whole matter is dismissable in a 
phrase: if there be a God, He cannot be a good God 
to allow such things. In other words, to use a familiar 
logical summary of this aspect of thought, God is either 
not all-powerful or not wholly moral, as we understand 
power and morality. If He is wholly moral, then His power 
inust be imperfect, since a moral Being would not allow, could 
He help it, the agonising and meaningless slaughter of the 
innocent; on the other hand, if He is all-powerful, it is clear 
that He allowed this thing to happen, and is therefore not 
wholly moral. It will be interesting briefly to consider this 
position, for if true it would appear either to justify the denial of | 
the existence of God, or else to throw us back to the theological 
position of the early races that believed the Supreme Being to | 
beaGod notof love but of power, requiring propitiatory sacrifice. 
The definition of terms is the first step in any argument. 
We are really discussing the moral aspect of an act of God. 
What, then, is an act of God? “The rain which fertilises 
the earth and the wind which enables the ship to navigate the 
ocean,” said Sir Alexander Cockburn, ina well-known case, 
“areas much within the term ‘act of God’ as the rainfall 
which causes a river to burst its banks and carry destruction 
over 2 whole district, or the cyclone that drives a ship against 
a rock or sends it to the bottom.” He then proceeds to deal 
with the personal responsibility of a person who is subject to 
the unexpected force. “If by his default in omitting to take 
the necessary care loss or damage ensues, he remains responsible, 
though the so-called act of God may have been the immediate 
cause of the mischief. If the ship is unseaworthy, and hence 
perishes from the storm which it otherwise would have | 
weathered; if the carrier by undue deviation or delay ex- | 
poses himself to the danger which he otherwise would have | 
avoided; or if by his rashness he unnecessarily encounters it, | 
as by puiting to sea in a raging storm, the loss cannot be said | 
to be due to the act of God alone, and the carrier cannot have 
the benefit of the exception...... If he uses all the known 
means to which prudent and experienced carriers ordinarily 
have recourse, he does all that can be reasonably required of 
him; and if, under such circumstances, he is overpowered 
hy storm or other natural agency, he is within the rule which 
gives immunity from the effects of such vis major as the act of | 
God.” | 
We have quoted Sir Alexander Cockburn’s words at length, | 
| 

| 











as they seem to have a very special bearing on this question 
of the morality of an act of God apparently maleficent in | 
character. The consideration of instances shows that a | 
disaster arising from a pure act of God is extraordinarily 
rare, and that as the standard of prudence rises, as the store- 
houses of experience expand, as the knowledge of the laws of 
Nature increases, even these rare instances tend to disappear. 
Many accidents that formerly would have been attributed to 
the act of God would now rightly be referred to gross personal 
negligence, Surely, therefore, we may have faith enough in 
science at least to believe that the day will come when men 
Will: no longer be afflicted by the dread of sudden and 
irresistible acts of Nature that cannot be foreseen, or if 
foreseen cannot be prevented or forestalled. Is it, for instance, 





too much to suppose, had there been in the town of St. Pierre 
a high standard of prudence, a large accumulation of experi- 
ence, and an adequate (and quite attainable) knowledge of the 
laws of Nature in their application to volcanic conditions, 
that this outburst could have been prophesied with certitude 
months ago, and the entire population removed to some safe 


| place for temporary refuge ? 


If this is true, the “so-called act of God” takes on a new 
aspect. By means of such acts, through dread of such acts, 
the human race is compelled to develop to the utmost its highest 
intellectual and its deepest moral functions. We canimagine 
without irreverence the Creator saying to the created: “I 
have given you inherent power to control and use all the forces 
of Nature; if you do not choose to develop that power these 
forces will slay you.” It will scarcely be denied that it is in 
the contest with Nature that the highest intellectual faculties 
of man have been developed. It is less obvious, though 
equally true, that it is in that same conflict that the deepest 
moral faculties have been also evolved. For Nature has a 
way of creating new and subtle problems that require for 
solution not merely intellectual, but also extraordinary moral 
qualities. The laws of supply and demand, for instance, have 
created great cities and industrial districts which have in their 
rapid growth developed appalling social problems, such as 
overcrowding and chronic pauperism. These new problems 
involve the year-long misery, suffering, and degradation of 
vast multitudes, and not merely—for one may use such a word 
in such a comparison—the one great awful pang of an 
instantaneous “act of God.” Such social problems are acts 
of God as truly as the voleanic upheavals in the West Indies, 
and indeed have more than once been accompanied by social 
voleanie horrors more fearful than those which we mourn 
to-day. To solve such problems, such acts of God, needs the 
highest human intelligence, the noblest human sympathy, 
love, and self-sacrifice. 

If the superbest manifestations of human nature are 
involved in the attainment of empire over the forces that are 
exhibited in the working of natural laws, then it would appear 
to be the mere negation of reason to say that because terrible 
pain and loss and vicarious suffering are involved in the con- 
flict there can be no God, or that if there be one He is either 
not all-powerful or not wholly moral. It is not necessary to 
solve the mystery and apparent cruelty of vicarious suffering 
in order to justify the ways of God with man. It is by 
results that man is able to justify to himself the sufferings of 
this present world. He is appalled and horrified that the 
flowing fire of Mount Pelée should have fallen upon the 
just and upon the unjust; that innocent babes and 
saintly men and women should have been overwhelmed 
in the company of the sinners of the fated city. But 
with reflection the judgment modifies. We do not know, 
though knowing human nature we may surmise, what 
acts of sublime heroism, what deeds of noble repentance, may 
have taken place in those dreadful minutes of destruction ; 
but we do know that a disaster of this kind will set science to 
work to devise warnings and safeguards that will render life 
among voleanie ranges safer; and we do know that already 


| the thrill of sympathy through the world is awakening 


self-snerifice, and is drawing together in joint effort for the 
sufferers alien races long embittered by clashing ambitions 


| and the sound of war. Thus, even applying the slight test of 
| near results, we see, in this extreme case, that the passion 


for humanity need not hopelessly descend to the deniai of 
God. lf this is so, we may surely affirm the moral aspect of 
every act of God. Ina word, we have no more cause to deny 
the existence of God because of a great and violent catastrophe 
than we have when a swollen stream drowns a home-going 


| labourer on a dark night. The difference is not in kind but 
| only in degree. Nor, again, if we can trust God's purpose in 


the smaller mutations of life, is there any sufficient reason to 
doubt it in the shock of earthquake? If we are to turn 
materialists, we must find a better reason than that conveyed 
when death is simultaneous, sudden, painful, terrific, and 
multitudinous. 





CASTLES IN THE AIR. 
“WTF you want to know what a man is, examine his castles in 
the air.” This obéter dictum was uttered some three weeks 
ago toa friend of the present writer by an old man ina workhouse 
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infirmary. Certainly it is a remark calculated to make one 
think. Does every one build castles in the air, one asks oneself, 
even those who have no home but “the house’? If so, the 
fact must go a long way towards producing that “divine 
average,” that equalisation of lots, which some philosophers 
tell us they observe among men. Personally we have always 
been sceptical about the comfortable doctrine which declares 
that happiness is on the whole equally divided. On the other 
hand, happiness is a difficult matter to judge of. Some un- 
lucky people enjoy the most wonderfully good spirits. Every 
year seems to bring them fresh misfortune, nothing that they 
touch succeeds; but as they get older, and the happy chances 
in the hand of fate grow of necessity fewer and fewer, they 
seem to get more and more hopeful. Should we find the key 
to these charming dispositions could we examine their castles 
in the air, could we go with them when fancy leads them away 
from their outward surroundings to an abode where they rule 
their own fates, where time has no power to discourage, and 
where there is no difference between “may be” and “ might 
have been”? Is this, perhaps, their real home, the environ- 
ment which has produced their characters? Joseph Beaumont, 
writing two hundred and fifty years ago, used the word “home” 
in the sense in which we are using it now. We cannot refrain 
from quoting his charming verses :— 
“ What is house and what is home ? 

Where with freedom thou hast room, 

And may’st to all tyrants say, 

This you cannot take away. 

*Tis no thing of doors and walls 

Which at every earthquake falls, 

No fair towers whose princely fashion 

Is but plunder’s invitation.” 


The true home of the spirit, he goes on to explain—what 


Louis Stevenson in more modern language calls “ the central 
metropolis of self”—is nowheve and is everywhere; is, in fact. 
a castle in the air:— 
“That’s a close immuréd tower 

Which can mock all hostile power. 

Here in this sweet privacy 

May’st thou with thyself agree, 

And keep house in peace, though all 

The universe’s fabric fall.” 
But the weak point of the old man’s aphorism, which suggests 
to our mind extraordinary shrewdness, lies in the fact that 
the implied recommendation cannot be carried out. So few 
people show their castles in the air. Now and then a man of 
letters may institute a visitors’ day, and show the public 
round the reception-rooms, but he leads the way past many 
locked doors. Charles Lamb, for instance, often took his 
readers into his castle. Indeed, when he wrote “ Dream 
Children” he showed them the passage off which opened the 
private apartments, but only the passage. For the most part we 
maintain the “sweet privacy” of which Joseph Beaumont 
speaks, and if by accident some friend strays with us into the 
courtyard, in nine cases out of ten he sees nothing which enables 
him to picture the inside. Only a few sympathetic people 
well versed in the architecture of the imagination can 
gather the plan from the appearance, and so know some- 
thing of where we spend our spare time. Children alone keep 
open house in a land outside the limits of the likely, and will 
show to the humble and circumspect sightseer whatever his 
maturer eyes retain the power of seeing. Why, one wonders, 
are people so exclusive when they are “at home,” when they 
sit as kings in their own castles? Isit because, freed from the 
terrors of public opinion and the restraints of circumstance, 
they become quite different characters and are rather ashamed 
of themselves? Not exactly, we think. It is true they are 
afraid cf the contrast between their real and imaginary—or 
should we say their outward and inward ?—selves. But it is 
for the real person that they fear the ordeal of comparison; 
it is for him they dread the ridicule resulting from the display 
of an uncomplimentary resemblance. No one, whether for the 
moment he inhabits London or the land of dreams, is ever 
any one but himself, because he never honestly desires to be 
any one else. What we all desire is to get rid of our dis- 
abilities. In real life this riddance is either impossible or else 
a matter of hard work, and for hard and often hopeless work 
many of us have no turn. But no sooner does a man shut his 
castle door behind him than all these shackles fall from his 
shoulders. He is just as powerful and just as pleasant as he 


‘“ ” : . ° ae 
contrary.” This “dweller in the innermost,” as Watts cally 


him, is generally a better, and almost always a simpler, person 
than those who know only his outward man are likely to sus. 
pect. He keeps something of a childish and romantic spirit 
which the cares of the world have long ago killed so far as hig 
daily life is concerned. The standard virtues—courage, fop 
instance—abound in the ordinary type of castle in the air 
We wonder how many men keep a V.C. in a secret chamber of 
their imaginations, and how many of these military honours 
which fancy confers so lavishly belong to civilians. Thousands 
of unsuspected kindnesses are done in day-dreams to the 
phantoms of real friends. Some people can only act their 
best when they have freedom to doas they like. The irritation 
produced by the chafing harness which must be worn in the 
workaday world sours their natures. The thwarting element 
in real life—an element which cannot enter our dream existence 
—may make some saints, but unless our experience misleads 
us it makes more cynics. We have often wondered how it 
is that no Church has ever “vainly invented” a “fond” 
purgatory of sunshine where people too bitter and too cynical 
to be fit for heavenly company may expand and ripen and 
sweeten in unaccustomed happiness. 

What sort of holiday should we have this year if we could 
pay a round of visits to our friends’ “castles” 2? We think we 
should have an amusing, and perhaps a rather surprising, 
time. We might go for a day or two to talk over our affairs 
with a friend who is a man of business, and find him a 
country gentleman. In real life he has perhaps never sat on 
a horse, but in the lands surrounding his castle he hunts three 
times a week. Perhaps we should go on to visit our friend 





| brilliantly to the tune of £10,000 a year. 





could wish to be; his troubles no longer avail to make him 





the Squire, hoping to enjoy a little shooting, but instead of 
tramping with us over the stubble, he would insist on our 
accompanying him daily to the Law Courts, where he argues 
His wig may sit 
rather oddly upon him, but we shall know he is the same man, 
How many statesmen and diplomats shall we stay with if we 
take our imaginary journey, how often shall we rejoice to see 
England gloriously extricated from a European imbroglio by 
a friend who never stood for Parliament, and who, perhaps, 
seemed to us, before we really knew him, to spend most of 
his time in his consulting-room or on the Stock Exchange? 
We shall enjoy a great deal of luxury — imaginary 
incomes run large—hut we must be prepared for simplicity 
as well as grandeur. We may perhaps visit a millionaire, 
and find ourselves in a cottage in the air; and our host may 
come home at night, tired and peaceful and hungry, to share 
with us his tea and herrings, having forgotten his fine new 
friends, the almighty dollar, and the anxious fluctuations of 
the European markets. Or do powerful people dream of 
nothing but power, and shall we find our friend Croesus 
engaged in winning a battle or sinking a fleet, in writing a 
poem or painting a picture ; intent, in fact, upon touching the 
heart of the world, and turning it towards himself in enthusiasm 
or wonder or sympathy instead of ruling it with a rod of gold? 

Alas! we shall never go on these aerial travels. How 
interesting it would he to stand in the place of Providence 
towards even one human being,—to know him through and 
through as he really is. After all, however, we might be dis- 
appointed, for we do all of us know one; we know him at 
home and abroad, by day and by night, in his earthly 
tabernacle and in his castle in the air,—we go everywhere with 
him, and what a bore we sometimes find his company ! 





WILD ANIMALS AND CIVILISED MAN. 

i. an interesting article in the Times Professor Otto 

Nordenskjold dwells on the tameness of the wild 
creatures found furthest south in the Antarctic Ocean. The 
ship had already voyaged beyond the usual limits of the sealing 
vessels, into the region where man has searcely ever shown his 
face, and there on the edge of the ice-pack were seals so tame 
that they allowed themselves to be stroked and scratched, and 
penguins so bold that they tried to hustle the sailors out of 
their breeding grounds, as if they were only other penguins 
trespassing. This was only what might have been expected 
by any one who had read the stories of the first voyagers to 
the limits of the inhabited world. The animals do not fear man 
because they have never known him or suffered injury from him. 
But the degrees of fear, mistrust, neutrality, or confidence 
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shown by wild animals which for ages have been in contact 
with civilised man are various, and evidently depend 
on something more than accident. Judging from their 
attitude towards man when they see him for the first 
time, we must suppose that if they all “started fair” they 
would all remain without fear. But it is curious to note 
how easily, after unknown generations of mistrust, they 
will dismiss this feeling if once they are convinced that his 
intentions are honourable, 

Religion first exempted certain animals from the common 
persecution, and placed them either under protection, or gave 
them direct encouragement and even endowments. The 
yesults are that for long intervals of time these most favoured 
races have not been molested ; but they have not all responded 
equally to the encouragement shown them. The first to gain 
this enviable position was the sacred ibis. But this bird 
does not nest in Egypt, and indeed only appeared 
for a time when the Nile floods were subsiding. Con- 
sequently, though it was kept tame in temples, and its 
body mummified when it died, it was not a “familiar” of the 
cities, like the white stork or our modern wood-pigeon. It 
was not even useful as a killer of serpents, as was said, and 
there is very little doubt that the veneration of the ibis was a 
piece of idealism due to its white plumage, and the belief that 
it was in many ways an emblem of purity. But in some 
Indian States ruled by Princes who maintain the strict law 
against taking animal life which their descent and religion 
prescribe, the attitude of some of the wildest animals towards 
the inhabitants of a progressive city full of big banking 
firms and blessed with railway stations may be affected 
in a very striking manner. Some years ago the black buck 
autelopes in Jeypore were us tame as, and even tamer than, park 
deer, They would lie down and sleep on the slopes of railway 
embankments or beside the line, and not move off when the 
trains passed. Sometimes they might be seen lying almost 
under the windows of large country palaces. They, with the 
deer and wild swine, so completely lost sight of the fact that 
they were not as good as their human neighbours, that leave 
had to be obtained to kill the wild boars to save the crops. 
The religiously protected monkeys in other parts of India are 
equally indifferent to man, though from their consciousness of 
being a public nuisance they are naturally not on friendly 
terms with him. 

The class of animal benefactors, protected and encou- 
raged for their usefulness, and often really liked for their 
personal qualities, offers the most interesting and satis- 
factory example of the mutual good relations which may exist. 
The list is not a long one, but the creatures included in it 
have often re-established completely the lost confidence 
between man and beast. The secretary bird probably stands 
at the head of the list. It is now protected and a privileged 
animal over nearly the whole area in which the South African 
War has been carried on. It is a wild bird, though the young 
are often brought up at farmhouses, and is found north- 
wards as far as Khartoum and Abyssinia. Its boldness 
and familiar ways are the subject of stories too familiar 
to need quoting, though whether newly swallowed kittens 
have really been heard mewing inside its stomach may be 
doubted. The heavy and rapid blows delivered by its feet 
atany animal it wishes to eat usually stun it at once. The 
mongoose, the adjutant, and the white stork have all 
made a treaty with man on the basis of reciprocal good 
offices, but the case of the stork has circumstances which 
add to the interest of the compact. The storks go away 
in winter to regions so remote that it may well be that 
the compact is not observed there, by African blacks and 
half-breed Nile Arabs. They then return some thousand or 
more miles, and take up their friendship with man, often in 
or around crowded towns. The old saying that there was 
“no peace south of the Line” finds its converse. With the 
storks it is always peace north of the Mediterranean. There 
is also a small plover found on the campa of Argentina 
which has become almost domesticated round the farms. It 
is an excellent watch, and from being steadily protected is 
found in numbers round the lonely homesteads, to which 
these noisy and night-feeding birds are a source of security. 

The terms of equality on which these animal benefactors 
live with man have never induced others te presume on the 
favour shown to them and to do likewise. They are perfectly 


Baker notes that plover, especially golden plover, are usually 
incurably wild wherever they are found. Yet during the last 
| few years, since the Middlesex County Council and private owners 
have protected them, peewits have become so tame on some 
of the market gardens at Chiswick that they will feed within 
thirty yards of a footpath or railway, and during the frost in 
February they came to be fed by the river-bank, within ten 
yards of the high road. Jackdaws, being mischievous birds, 
are wild and wary enough in preserved parks and on estates 
where they are shot. In Oxford an old resident in Holywell 
Street used to provide breakfast for the jackdaws regularly, 
cutting up a trencher of slices of bread into cubes and throw- 
ing it out on to the grass below his window. The jackdaws 
came to be fed as tamely as ducks, though they were by no 
means on these terms with the undergraduates of New College 
over the way. Probably the two most striking examples of 
this distinguishing power possessed by birds, which are 
wonderfully quick judges of intentions, are the great lake 
sanctuary of Holkham, where thousands of fowl, which when 
they disperse later are as wild as the wildest, sit on the lake or 
its banks as tamely as ducks in a farmyard, and the stable 
pond at Monymusk, where the wild ducks used to come 
regularly at twilight to be fed. But there are instances of the 
tameness of mammals even more striking. Certain hears 
in the Yellowstone Park come to the hotel rubbish-heaps to 
be fed with kitchen waste, and allow ladies to photograph 
them ; and the squirrels of the New York Central Park are as 
familiar as are our London sparrows. These creatures 
belong to the new era of what Mrs. Brightwen has aptly 
called “ wild nature won by kindness,” or by absence of un- 
kindness. It offers a peculiarly pleasing prospect for our 
future town life and urban or half-urban parks, and may be 
absolutely counted upon if the creatures are not shot or 
molested. Some correspondents of the Spectator have pointed 
this out recently as happening in the case of the Phoenix Park 
in Dublin, where the deer feed undisturbed between lines of 
soldiers firing blank cartridges and the crowd gazing at 
them, and can hardly be driven off by the mounted men sent 
to make them “move on.” It is noticed that this tameness 
actually increases as the number of persons frequenting a 
park increases,—always providing that cover and food, both 
of which are scanty in the central London parks, but which 
abound at Richmond, are left to them. The wood-pigeons in 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens are far tamer than 
those at Richmond, where they do not habitually live in a 
crowd, In the same way the Richmond deer are not so tame 
as those of Bushey or of small parks like that at Magdalen 
College. There is not the slightest reason to fear that the 
admission of Volunteers to maneuvre in Richmond Park would 
scare away the wild creatures. The sight of still more people 
who do not hurt them seems only to tend to increase their 
confidence. Hence we have happily not to make any disagree- 
able choice between training our Volunteers and destroying the 
wild life in Richmond Park, and depriving our Volunteers of 
their much needed field-days and keeping up the wild life in 
Richmond Park. We can perfectly well do our duty by our 
Volunteers and yet allow Richmond Park to remain the home 
of the deer and the wild birds. The wild birds and the deer 
will not take three months to find out that the Volunteers 
mean no sort of harm. 


| aware when and where the protection is limited. Sir Samuel 
| 
} 
| 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





RICHMOND PARK AS A MANGUVRING GROUND 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.”} 
Srr,—The low sun filters through the branches overhead and 
makes a mosaic of gold and ebony on the turf at your feet. 
In front a lichen-stained fence seems gently to restrain a 
plantation from encroaching on the shallow water where rush 
and iris thrust their spears and blades, The song of multi- 
tudinous birds is round you. <A grey figure on stilt-like legs 
stands in the water, motionless as a statue. Suddenly his long 
beak goes down quick as a rapier thrust, and presently with 
ponderous flight and trailing legs he goes off over the tree- 
tops, and the heron family have fish for supper. A raucous 





crow by your side, and a cock pheasant struts at the margin 
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of the copse, the embodiment of vigorous life. A thin red 
stream as of fluid paint flows over the fence; defies the laws 
of gravity, and flows up the bole of a tree. A squirrel has 
gone in quest of his supper. A doe with twitching ears leads 
her fawn delicately through the bracken. Move but a finger 
and she has disappeared into leafy security; as do the 


rabbits that but a moment before were playing almost round | 


your feet, the rats that had come out stealthily for 
their evening meal. A moorhen clucks among the weeds 
out yonder; a nightingale flings out gusts of rapture; 
a lark beats his silver hammer in the air. And the Londoner 
ean reach this paradise of wild life at the cost of a few pence 
and half an hour’s walk. The roofs and towers of the town 
are still in sight. Such places are few, and become fewer 


every year. Every year they are of greater value. In the 
neighbourhood of a town they are beyond price. When 


Volunteers march and counter-march, fire guns and clang 
brazen instruments; when their attendant admirers trample 
the bracken and spangle the turf with sandwich papers, the 
pheasants will probably, the herons possibly, be still there, 
but we shall not see them. I can buy a pheasant at the 
poulterer’s for half-a-crown, and I do not care who shot it; 
but I cannot for that or any other sum see him flaunt his 
jewelled plumage in the sun. The days when I can see a 
heron fishing are few; it would take many half-crowns to 
represent the value of the sight. If the safety of the country 
really demands that the sylvan charm of Richmond Park 
should go, then of course it must be sacrificed. But let us 
at least realise the cost. We shall destroy that which can 
never be replaced; that which to a multitude of tired 
Londoners is a joy beyond words. “King Heron rules the 
country” is a phrase which does not represent the situation. 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. F. B. 


[We cannot for a moment agree that the choice is between 
training our Volunteers and a ruined and desecrated Richmond 


a 
adverse to Mr. Rhodes. “ What we do know,” you write. « le 
that the Rhodesian stamp of Imperialism was not, in Py the 
true Imperialism.” Are you not putting Rhodes to play 
against “Colonel Bogey”? Would it not lead to mora 
definite results if you put Rhodes’s methods, aims, and 
achievements against those of some real person—John 
Lawrence or Lord Cromer, as you give their names—and not 
| against your own phantom test? “Character and the sense 





| of duty,” you continue, “those are the greatest of Imperial 


assets.” Certainly; and it is precisely for that reason that 
Rhodes said by natural oxymoron—not “ without reflection” 
—that the symbol of the nation’s honour was “ the greatest of 
commercial assets.” I say “not without reflection,” because 
the same idea was expressed by him ona much earlier occasion 
—1893, I believe—in the words: “I have tried to combine 
the commercial with the imaginative, and up to the present I 
have not failed.” Permit me to add an illuminating remark 
from Emerson: “ The pulpit and the Press have many common. 
places denouncing the thirst for wealth; but if men should 
take these moralists at their word, and leave off aiming to be 
rich, the moralists would rush to rekindle at all hazards this 
love of power in the people, lest civilisation should be undone.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. Bastt WorsForp, 
2 Pump Court, Temple. 





RHODESIA AND PENNSYLVANIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,-—On reading in the communicated article in your issue of 
March 29th the statement that Mr. Rhodes was “the first 
subject of the Crown to give his name as an official title to a 
portion of the Empire,” I was about to call your attention, as 
Mr. R. W. Hale has done in your issue of May 3rd, to the case 
of Pennsylvania, but refrained; for the following extract from 
a letter of March 5th, 1681, from William Penn to his friend 
Robert Turner, shows, in spite of a somewhat puzzling 





Park. But if there were the choice the Volunteers must certainly 


be preferred. At any rate, those who agree with our corre- ‘ 
| exception to the above statement :— 


spondent should do one of two things,—do their best to abolish 
the Volunteers, or vote money to provide them with a suitable 
training ground near London. Our readers will find in 


parenthesis, that Pennsylvania is not, strictly speaking, an 


“This day my country was confirmed to me under the Great 
Seal of England, with large powers and privileges, by the 





another column our reasons for holding that the Volunteers 
will no more destroy the wild life of the Park than do the 
present crowds of holiday-makers. The strange thing about | 
the resistance to the use of the Park by the Volunteers is that 
they now freely use Wimbledon Common, and yet no one 
declares that it is 2 how4ing wilderness unfit for man or 
beast. Instead, houses opening on Wimbledon Common were 
never more popular or sought after. There are no deer on 
Wimbledon Common? But if the deer in the Phenix Park can 
endure the soldiers, why should not the deer in Richmond 
Park be equally able to do so?—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE DUTCH SUCCESSION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I thank you for your sympathetic words in the Spectator 
of May 10th in connection with the happy recovery of our 
Queen, but I hope you will allow me a rectification of two 
statements in your article, “'The Dutch Succession.” You | 
say: “The Dutch in all human probability would insist that | 
if the Grand Duke [of Saxe-Weimar] accepted the throne he 
should resign his own Principality.” There would be no need 
for insisting, because according to the 23rd Article of 
the Fundamental Law of the Kingdom, the King of the 
Netherlands cannot be Sovereign of any other country, with 
the only exception of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 
Secondly, you say that after the Grand Duke the nearest 
successor would be Prince Albrecht of Hohenzollern. The 
next heir to the throne of the Netherlands, if the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar resigned, would be the Grand Duke's 
aunt, Princess Mary of Saxe-Weimar, married to Prince 
Henry of Reuss (who is not a reigning Prince), and her 
children, four in number.—I am, Sir, &e., 


DvuTcHMAN. 





MR, RHODES AND TRUE IMPERIALISM. 
[To tue EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srz,—At the close of the article on “The Two Imperialisms ” 
in the Spectator of May 10th you make some reflections 





name of Pennsylvania; a name the King would give it in honour 
of my father. {Admiral Sir William Penn had died in 1670.) I 
chose New Wales, being, as this, a pretty hilly country, but Penn 
being Welsh for a head, as Penmanmoire in Wales, and Penrith 
in Cumberland, and Penn in Buckinghamshire, the highest land 
in England, called this Pennsylvania, which is the high or head 
woodlands ; for I proposed, when the Secretary, 2 Welshman, 
refused to have it called New Wales, Sylvania; and they added 
Penn to it, and though I much opposed it, and went to the King 
to have it struck out and altered, he said it was past, and would 
take it upon him; nor could twenty guineas move the Under- 
Secretary to vary the name [Is bribery even to avert a personal 
honour excusable ?]; for I feared lest it should be looked on as a 
vanity in me, and not as a respect in the King, as it truly was, to 
my father, whom he often mentions with praise.” 


Can similar evidence be furnished of the precise origin of the 


name “ Rhodesia” ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
Howarp HopckIn. 


Savile Club, 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 

To THE EpITor OF THR “SrEcTator.’ 
Sirn,—'The lead which Mr. H. Lee-Warner desires to see given 
(Spectator, May 10th) has already been given by a large part 
of the members of the Church of England in the York 
Province. The “Manchester Scheme,” prepared by a Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Diocesan Conference under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Manchester, contains the follow- 
ing among other clauses :— 

“That in each such school” (each denominational school made 
use of by the Local Educational Authority of the district) 
“the Religious Instruction the children of the School 
Denomination shall be given in accordance with the provisions ot 
the Trust Deed of the said School, and that due provision shall be 
made for the religious instruction, in accordance with the Cowper- 
Temple Clause, by duly qualified 'Teachers, of all children not of 
the School Denomination, except those in whose case religious 
instruction is expressly objected to.” 


of 


“That the appointment and dismissal of all Teachers shall rest 
with the Local Committee of Managers subject to confirmation by 
the Local Educational Authority; but that the Head Teacher, 
and all other ‘Teachers to whom the denominational religious 
instruction shall be entrusted, shall be of the Denomination to 
which the school-house or premises belong.” 
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Under the second clause, if one teacher were able to give ail 


the religious instruction needed by the children of the school 
denomination, all the other teachers might be members of 
other denominations. The “scheme” was passed nem. con. 
at a largely attended meeting of the Manchester Diocesan 
(Conference. Two years ago I sent to all my fellow-members 
of the York House of Laymen and to the members of the 
Canterbury House these two questions :— 


“Do you think that Managers of Church Day Schools onght to 


be enabled by the National Society to make, and ought to make, 
arrangements which will enable Noneonformist parents ¥ ho send 
their children to the Schools to feel Sure that their children receive 
religious instruction free from all doctrines to which the parents 
object ?” 
instruction of children of members of the Church of England he 
yetained by Managers who are members of that Church, the ulti- 
mate control of the Secular Instruction in our Church School 
ought to be given to Local Educational Authorities who have also 
the control of Secondary and Technical Schools in the same 
district ¢ ” 
Of thirly-nine members who sent me answers, twenty-seven 
stid “Yes” to both questions. The Lower House of York 
Convocation has lately by a large majority passed resolutions 
in favour of the opening of pupil-teacherships in denomi- 
national schools to children of denominations other than those 
of the schools, and of giving in denominational schools 
religious instruction, subject to the Cowper-Temple Clause, to 
children whose parents desire that they shall receive such 
instruction. If the Government continue to believe that 
“we ought to see, as much as we can, that every parent 
cets the kind of religious training for his child that he 
desires,” they can, I think, rely on having the approval of the 
majority of the supporters of denominational schools in 
accepting the amendments to the Bill which are necessary 
to enable them to fulfil the duty which they feel to be incum- 
bent on them.—I am, Sir, Xe., T. C. HorsFALt. 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesjteli. 


[To THE Epiron or THR “ Specrator.”] } 
Sirn—With reference to “H. S. G.’s” letter in last week’s 
Spectator, when a British school is taken over by a School 
Board the former management ceases absolutely, and the 
school passes under the direct control of the ratepayers. The 
Education Bill proposes that denominational schools should 
continue under the old private management, slightly altered. 
The two cases are therefore entirely different. In the former 
it is right that the entire cost of maintenance should he borne 
by the public; in the latter it is searcely equitable that almost 
the whole burden should be so horne.—I am, Sir, Ke., 

HH | 


{To THE Epiron oF THE “ SPrcraTon.”) 
Str.—Your correspondent “H. 8. G.,” in the Spectator of 
May 10th, says that “it would be interesting to know whether 
the former managers " of British schools who transferred them 
to School Boards “ undertook the maintenance of the fabric.” | 
I was one of the trustees and managers of a British school 
who handed it over to the Board on the terms: (1) that the 
Board should carry on the school without any control or | 
interference by the trustees, and that they should have a lease 
ot the building and pay no rent; but (2) that the trustees should | 
have the use of the building on Saturdays and Sundays, and 
every evening after six o'clock; (3) that in respect of such use 
the trustees should pay to the Board an agreed annual sum, ; 
not caleulated with a view to repairs, but not far from what 
will probably be paid under that head by managers of 
denominational schools. The answer, therefore, is that the 
former managers do pay, but have no voice in the management. 
This arrangement has been considered reasonable on both 
sides. The trustees secure their educational purpose, the 
carrying on of a good school, and they can use the building 
for Band of Hope, girls’ clubs, lectures, Xc., as well as for 
Sunday-schools It is a mistake to assume, as “H. 8. G.” 
apparently does, that British schools are altogether Noncon- 
formist. There have always been many Churchmen connected 
with the Society both on its committees and among its 
teachers. And it is a mistake to suppose that Noncon- 
formists are “satisfied ” with the “ doctrine ” taught in Board- 
schools. They think that the moral influence of those schools 
is good, and that the religious teaching is all that ought to be 
given in public elementary schools, but their aim has always 











been to supplement it by more definite instruction and 
influence in Sunday-schools.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. H. Gurney SALter, 
40 Ladbroke Road, Notting Hill, W. 





SCHOOLS AND RATES. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.” ! 





| Srrn,—Why should the writer of the article on “Schools and 
Rates” in your issue of May 10th assume that if two-thirds 
of the managing committee of a voluntary school were elected 
by the Parish Council, those two-thirds would all be Noncon- 
formists, and on that assnmption put forward his unwarrant- 


; ' ° able assertion that nothing will satisfy Nonconformists but 
“Do you think that, provided that the cuutrol of the religions | 


a clear majority of two-thirds, which would virtually control 
the religious as well as the secular instruction? Probably 
at least half of the Parish Council members would be Church- 
men. But does not the writer's assertion with respect to 
Nonconformists exactly describe the attitude of the denomi- 


| national supporters of the Bill? They demand an absolutely 


certain two-thirds majority, so as to control virtually the 
secular as well as the religious instruction. Contributing in 
the way of building and repairs a fourth or a fifth of the cost, 
they want practically all the power. I note that in the 
“News of the Week” the Spectator says that Sir Edward 


| Grey’s suggested compromise of two members representing 


the denomination, two the Parish Council, and two the local 
educational authority “seems reasonable,” provided that the 
control of the religious education is placed entirely in the 
hands of the two denominational managers. I should have 
thought that the entire control of the religious education by the 
denomination would have been a sufficient recognition of 
their rights without giving them any special share in the 
control of the secular instruction. However, if Sir E. Grey 


brings forward his very moderate proposal in Committee we 


shall see what measure of support it receives from Anglicans 


; : : “a 
; and Roman Catholics.—I am, Sir, &e., 


42 Dailbury Road, SW. ALFRED HOLBORN. 





HEBRON, 
[fo THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—May I ask how the age of terebinths affects the question 
of Abraham's oak (Spectator, April 26th)? The present tree 
is an oak. Jerome informs us that the stump of this oak 
existed when he was a boy. It had apparently disappeared 
when he grew up. The site was quite different from that 
shown in the Middle Ages, Thamara is now Beit Ummar, 
about half-way from Hebron to Jerusalem. Hebron never 
was, and is not, on a hill. For references, please allow me to 
refer to my “Palestine Survey Memoirs,” Vol. IIL, sheet 21. 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. R. Conper, Colonel. 
Ordnance Survey Office, Ennis, Co. Clare. 





BRET HARTE’S POEM, “ST. THOMAS.” 
To THE EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr.—The holocaust in the Antilles and Bret Harte’s death last 


| week will, I think, bring strikingly to the memories of some 


of us his short poem, “St. Thomas,” of which I may perhaps 
he permitted to quote the first and last lines :-— 
“ Very fair and full of promise 

Lay the island of St. Thomas, 

Ocean o'er its reefs and bars 

Hid its elemental scars, 

Groves of cocoanut and guava 

Grew above its tields of lava,— 

So the Gem of the Antilles. 

Not a flagstaff or a sentry, 

Not a wharf or port of entry, 

Only—to cut matters shorter— 

Just a patch of muddy water 

In the open ocean lying, 

And a gull above it flying.” 
—I am, Sir, Xe., FRANK CARVER. 


Harborne, Birmingham. 
J 





THE LEGEND OF WATERLOO. 


(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 


| Srr,—The Duke of Wellington was probably correct in think- 


ing that his seasoned army of the Peninsula could have easily 
beaten the massed columns of the French at Waterloo; but 
is it not a fact that those same “ fourteen-years” British 
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veterans, having been sent to America previous to the out- 
break of the Waterloo Campaign, found themselves out- 
matched by the untrained American Rifle Volunteers to 
whom they were opposed? It is some thirty years since I 
read the details of the siege of New Orleans, but the impres- 
sion produced by those details enabled me as an “armchair 
critic” to anticipate the disasters of Ladysmith and Colenso, 
which, if I remember right, they pretty closely resemble.—I 
am, Sir, &c., CLARENCE M. DOBELL. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I beg that I may be permitted to supplement Mr. 
Reginald Lucas’s most interesting communication in the 
Spectator of May 10th on Wellingten’s matchless soldiers 
in his Peninsular campaigns by the following quotation from 
“ Wellesley, Arthur, Duke of Wellington,” in Webh’s “ Com 
pendium of Irish Biography,” p. 556 (Gill and Son, Dublin, 
1878) :— 

“*Tt is mainly to the Irish Catholics that we all owe our proud 
pre-eminence in our military career, and that I am personally 
indebted for the laurels with which you have been pleased to 
decorate my brow, for the honours which you have so bounti- 
fully lavished upon me, and for the fair fame (I prize it above all 
other rewards) which my country, in its generous kindness, has 
bestowed upon me.’—(Extracted from the Great Duke’s speech on 
the Emancipation Bill in the House of Lords.)” 


—I am, Sir, &e., H. G. Toter Hope. 





“PLOUGHING THE SANDS.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It is difficult to believe that any educated man should 
have imagined that Mr. Asquith’s phrase, “ploughing the 
sands,” was an original creation of his own—Mr. Asquith 
himself would, I am sure, be the last to make such a preten- 
sion—but it is almost harder to suppose that he borrowed it 
from such a backwater of the literary stream as Wesley’s 
Journal. No person familiar with the main currents of 
classical literature would dream of making so circuitous a 
conveyance. To steal from Wesley when one might steal 
from Ovid is surely perverse and exquisite in the highest 
degree, for the phrase is among the tritest metaphors of 
antiquity; Latin literature, at any rate, will give us innumer- 
able examples. The following couplet from Ovid (‘ Heroides,” 
V., 116) would come to most men’s lips very long before any- 
thing that Wesley ever wrote :— 
* Quid facis Oenone? quid arenae semina mandas ? 
Non profecturis litora bubus aras.” 

Indeed, you can hardly turn over a dozen pages of this 
author without meeting the phrase,—eg., “Quid bibulum 
eurvo proscindere litus aratro,’ in Herotd. XVII, 139. 
References could be multiplied from other writers,—e.g., 
Juvenal, VII., 49; Seneca (“De Beneficiis,’” IV., 9, 2, “ Quia 
ne agricolae quidem semina avenis committant ”); Ausonius 
(‘‘ Epist.,” IV., 4), &c. The Greeks knew it too—usually in a 
slightly different form—iéwo orsiosiv, xara Oarhatray orsizety are 
common enough; cf. Theognis, 106-107. This being so, the 
hypothesis of Wesley (Spectator, April 26th) becomes an un- 
necessary piece of ingenuity.—I am, Sir, &c. R. A. 





THE TWO IMPERIALISMS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I was greatly interested in the above able and suggestive 
article in the Spectator of May 10th, and sympathise with 
what I take to be the object of the writer,—to show that the 
Imperial efficiency of a nation must in the long run depend on 
its moral efficiency. But I cannot help thinking that the 
historical props with which the writer endeavours to support 
his argument are not very secure ones. My own conviction— 
perhaps not a very logical one—is that the acquisition of 
Empire has little or no connection with the moral efficiency 
of the conquering race or with the existence of any moral 
purpose in the minds of their rulers, hut that the retention of 
Empire does depend on whether the conquerors can put their 
yule on a moral basis. In most conquests we see the principle 
of “Might is right” ruthlessly applied; but the conquerors 
must turn might into right by proving their moral superiority 
to the conquered, otherwise their dominion is short-lived,— 
witness the rapid decline of Greater Spain and the collapse of 
the Napoleonic régime.—I am, Sir, &c., 


15 Hellmorton Road, Rugby. C. P. HaAstTInas. 
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POETRY. 


“LE PAYS DE REVENANTS.” 
(MARTINIQUE.) 
NESTLING upon the bosom of the deep 
Where all day long tle golden sunbeams rest, 
Fair as an infant smiling in its sleep, 
She lay, the loveliest island of the West. 


When from his dusky couch the Sun arose 
In naked splendour like a living flame, 
No fairer scenes he looked upon than those 
O’er which grim Death has writ his awful name, 


He saw the white sand dazzle neath the stain 
Of rippling sapphire in the noontide heats, 
The flashing waters of the Roxelaine, 
The red-tiled houses and the climbing streets, 


The high woods lifted up their arms to him, 

And through their outspread hands he saw revealed 
The tangled paths, the spaces cool and dim 

Starred with the blooms that tropic fervours yield, 


He saw, too, that great mountain fierce and bald, 
A threat’ning bird of prey with folded wing, 
Around whose neck the wrinkled fissures crawled, 
Whose burning eyes kept watch unwavering. 


It rose with shadowy pinions, monstrous, vast, 
Hung for a moment darkening land and sea, 
Then, borne upon a rushing fiery blast, 
Dropped with the death that none might face or flee, 


Island of mystic loveliness, not long 

Shall ashes mar the beauty of thy face, 
Nature, thy lover, will repair the wrong, 

And soothe thy tremors with his fond embrace. 


Thy beckoning hands will not stretch forth in vain, 
Thy haunting voice will whisper as of yore, 
The vanished glories will return again, 
Only thy dead come back to thee no more. 
B. Paut Nevmay. 





“ON THE OLD TRAIL.” 
(Bret Harte, May 5rn, 1902.) 
Lona and long we rode behind you. 
Comrade, on the olden trail ; 
By the cation, by the mesa, 
Hearts of ours caught up your hail. 


Where the golden poppies flicker 
On the foot-hills’ slope to-day, 

Where the burnt breath of the sage bush 
Lingers faintly by the way. 


How the hurrying hoof-beats clattered 
In those keener hours of old; 

Frolic death and grimmest living 
Playing out their game for gold. 


Card and pistol lie together, 
Lightly dropped as life to dust; 

Lonely by the ravished river 
Sinks the pick to idle rust. 


Quenched the lights of campfand village 
And the hearts that quickened there, 
When men laughed and starved together 

With a gambler’s jest for prayer. 


All has passed, and you must follow 
From the far Sierran line, 

From the Redwoods’ builded shadow, 
Wanderer of the “ Forty-nine.” 


Since none turns or slackens bridle 
On that trail where you are bound; 
Rest be yours and comrades’ welcome 
At the last, long camping-ground! 
Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
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ART. 


nee 
THE ACADEMY.—II. 

To criticise an exhibition without a sense of proportion isa 
one-sided performance. A mass of bad works may make a 
very moderate performance appear to be a masterpiece. Even 
the discovery of a small variation in a fashion which is 
becoming worn out may seem like a new and important 
departure. But how is a sense of proportion to be main- 
tained, and how are we to set up a standard? Not by a 
mechanical comparison can the desired result be attained, but 
rather by an enlightened attitude towards the art of the past. 
Too many people draw a sharp line between ancient and 
modern art, and upon this line proceed to build a barrier. 
They then according to their taste go to one side or the other, 
and refuse to allow that intercourse between the people on either 
side of the wall is possible. In truth, there is no dividing line 
between ancient and modern art. The only way of bringing 
things into perspective is to admit no essential separation 
between the Academy und the National Gallery. By going 
to the two places in the same spirit we shall be saved on the 
one hand from admiring things just because they are old, 
and on the other from thinking a merely tolerable work a 
masterpiece because it is surrounded by rubbish. If we keep 
in mind that there is astandard and that a sense of proportion 
js the basis of all true criticism and appreciation, we need not 
try to make impossible and irrelevant comparisons between 
particular works. 

Mr. Adrian Stokes has overcome finely the difficulties which 
surround the painting of the Alps. His picture, The King of 
the Dolomites (No. 787), is remarkable for the extremely 
beautiful arrangement of clouds round the great mass of the 
mountain. The artist has managed to overcome successfully 
that problem of Alpine painting, the unpleasant effect pro- 
duced by the apparent similarity of size between small objects 
near at hand and great mountain forms in the distance. A 
chélet close to us looks bigger than the Matterhorn. Yet with- 
out some near object how on the flat surface of a picture can 
the space and air between us and the distance be expressed ? 
Mr. Stokes has solved this problem, and without apparent 
artifice. Those who love to see the Alps treated with poetry 
and insight will admire this picture. Should they wish for 
more work which has the true feeling and poetry of the 
mountains, they should go and see the pastels of M. Bussy at 
the Dutch Gallery in Brook Street. The art of M. Bussy 
searches out the inmost character of the scene he draws, and 
his power of representation is equal to his power of analysis. 

A charming little picture by Mr. Sims, full of light and 
wind, is The Top of the Hill (No. 24). The airiness of the lady 
and the two children, as well as of the clouds, is delightfully 
felt. In this small picture the artist seems to have reelised 
what he has often missed in larger things. The present work 
is so pleasant in feeling because the artist has so thoroughly 
succeeded in what he intended to do. There is no greater 
tour de force in the Academy than Mr. Clausen’s Homeward 
(No. 47). It is impossible to imagine that the impression of 
sunlight could be painted with greater illusion. At the same 
time, it is very beautiful as well as very true. The picture 
consists of two horses silhouetted against the sky, an old mar 
man sitting on one, the other led by a boy. The figure of 
the old man seems only a blot against the sky, but the sug- 
gestion of form and the feeling of thickness and solidity of 
the figure are truly wonderful. 

Why is it that animal pictures are not more interesting 
than they usually are? Under “animal pictures,” of course, 
terrier puppies, “black, white, and grey, with all their 
trumpery,” are not included, for these have nothing to do with 
at. What we here mean are the paintings of wild beasts. 
Mr. Swan, of course, knows how to paint tigers and 


leopards, but he does not often produce very interesting | 


pictures. Perhaps it is the backgrounds and surroundings 
that are at fault. To most of us iron cages and sawdust 
seem the natural surroundings of a leopard or a tiger. The 
more or less unconvincingly painted jungles and deserts of 
Academy pictures seem to take away from the naturalness 
and life of the animal. The modern attempts to paint wild 


animals in their natural surroundings have been a failure, and 
mere dulness has been the result. 


The only road out of the 





| difficulty seems to lie in a more decorative view of the subject. 
Few objects lend themselves so much to monumental effect 
as do the great cats, as the Egyptians proved. It is to be 
hoped that some day an artist with Mr. Swan’s knowledge of 
animal form will use that knowledge for decorative and not 
realistic purposes. 

The works of Mr: La Thangue show to great advantage in 
the present exhibition. In such a picture as Tucking the 
Kick (No. 167) the artist shows more sensitiveness to beauty 
without any loss of power. Wonderful as are the 
effects of flecked sunlight through trees as painted by Mr. 
La Thangue, we cannot help feeling grateful for the breadth 
of light and shade in this picture. The restful spaces of the 
pale-blue dress and of the rick are delightful to the eye, and 
the figure of the girl has a grace not often attempted by this 
painter. Among the pictures which charm us by the 
beauty and distinction of their colour musi be mentioned Mr. 
Furse’s portrait of his wife and child (No. 169). There is a 
certain restlessness in the composition arising from the fact 
that neither of the figures nor any of the accessories are com- 
pletely seen. The picture seems made of fragments of things. 
Nevertheless the masterly though quiet force of the painting 
und the harmony of the colour make the work striking and 
memorable. 

The careful visitor will notice some pictures in which the 
signatures are painted on luggage labels. Two artists, Mr. 
Denis Eden and Mr. F. C. Cowper, use this symbol of obscure 
meaning, and so one must suppose their aims in some way 


connected. The work of both these painters is decidedly 
interesting. There is a great deal of most beautiful and ex- 


pressive drawing in Mr. Eden’s Decerpta (No. 711). Mr. 
Cowper's Hamlet (No. 507) is so high that it is difficult to see 
it. Space lower down might well have been spared for it, 
displacing the characterless rubbish largely displayed in the 
same room. In spite of its position, the picture gives a 
distinct impression of power. Both these painters seem deter- 
mined to follow the manner of the young Millais,—but Millais 
followed nobody. In Mr. Munning’s little picture, The 
Gossips (No. 73), is to be found a most brilliant piece of 
painting. Some gipsies talking by the side of their vans in 
the sunlight are all there is in the work. The vivacity of the 
light and of the colour is remarkable, although a little 
inclined to harshness. Such spirited execution makes us 
quite ready to pardon a slight metallic quality for the sake of 
the freshness of the thing as a whole. Room No. VI. contains 
an interesting piece of hanging, for on the same wall are to 
be seen two full-length portraits of ladies, one by the master, 
the other by the pupil. Mr. Sargent’s picture—the Duchess 
of Portland—shows how greatly the younger artist has 
developed the style of his teacher, so that superficially there 
The Duchess of Port- 
land stands naturally as in every life in a room. M. 
Carolus Duran makes Mrs. C. S. Henry (No. 327) appear con- 
scious of standing posed in his studio with an arranged and 
appropriate background. If the painting of the head and 
hands seems almost laboured, it must be noticed how delicate 


resemblance between them. 
Joy 
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seems no 


and fine is the painting of the dress. 

It leave the 
exhibition provided by the Academic 
recording the distressing impression 


consideration of the 
body without again 
made by their in- 
different treatment of good and bad. No allusion is here 
made to the pictures rejected; their fate is probably in 
many cases deserved. What does strike the inquiring visitor 


is impossible to 
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to the gallery is the way in which good and bad jostle each 
other, and are treated as if they were equal. If for the sake 
of attracting large crowds it is necessary to exhibit fashion- 
able rubbish, it should be done openly. What lovers of art 
of is that apparently no line is drawn 

are works of art and those which are 
not. ‘To justify this assertion the following list has been 
compiled, but with no attempt at completeness. In it will be 
found works both by members and by outsiders. The most easily 
conceivable explanation of the presence of the works of the 
latter is to be found in the presence of the painters of the 
former among the members of the Academy. Nos. 13, 28, 
112, 118, 130, 131, 140, 176, 378, 466, 469, 493,—1, 26, 164, 
173, 188, 219 292, 374, 390, 404, 413, 426, 475, 676, 
691, 697, 699, 701, 710 


Another list may be given which has been far pleasanter to 


have to complain 
between things which 
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BOOKS. 


CHIPS FROM A SYNTHETIC WORKSHOP.* 


Apart from the intrinsic interest attached to the stray papers 
collected in this volume, they are entitled to a respectful 
Mr. Herbert Spencer challenges 
admiration, not merely as a great thinker, but as a man of 
“Were any one to call me dishonest or 
untruthful,” as he puts it himself, “ he would touch me to the 


hearing on several grounds. 
fearless sincerity. 


quick,” and from this volume alone one might quote a hundred 
passages in justification of this proud but honourable boast. 
Early in life, Mr. Spencer tells us in another passage, “it 
became a usual experience with me to stand in a minority— 
often a small minority, approaching sometimes to a minority 
of one,” and if one were to seek an example of his heroic 
indifference to popularity, no better illustration could be found 
than the anecdote he tells of, and against, himself in the 
chapter headed “ Patriotism ” :— 

“Some years ago I gave expression to my own feeling—anti- 
patriotic feeling, it will doubtless be called—in a somewhat 
startling way. It was at the time of the second Afghan War, 
when, in pursuance of what were thought to be ‘ our interests,’ we 
were invading Afghanistan. News had come that some of our 
troops were in danger. At the Athenzum Club a_ well-known 
military man—then a captain, but now a general—drew my 
attention to a telegram containing this news, and read it to me in 
a manner implying the belief that I should share his anxiety. I 
astounded him by replying: ‘When men hire themselves out to 
shoot other men to order, asking nothing about the justice of 
their cause, I don’t care if they are shot themselves,’ ” 

There is only one drawback to this anecdote: it omits the 
reply of the “well-known military man.” For the rest, let 
us be thankful that the incident did not occur in 


Germany or France, where such a remark would not, | 


as the American humourist puts it, have been con- 
ducive to longevity. Mr. Herbert Spencer explains his 
position and defends his principle by arguing that “for one 
war an army would remain just as available as now,—a war 
of national defence. In such a war every soidier would he 
conscious of the justice of his cause”; and if 
objected that if there is no aggressive war there 
can be no defensive war, retorts that one nation 
may limit itself to defensive war when other nations 
do not. We cannot help thinking that if this principle were 
translated into action philosophers would not sit quite so 
tranquilly in their easy-chairs at the Atheneum Club, or 
discuss telegrams from the frontier with the same indifference 
to the safety of Mr. Thomas Atkins. Mr. Spencer's views on 
the origin and conduct of the war in South Africa are too well 
known to be discussed here; but while regarding the war as 
only the logical outcome of the general process of “rebarba- 
rization ” which has been going on for the last half-century, 
in his chapter on party government he traces back this 
tremendous result to a specific act of indiscretion on the 
part of Sir William Harcourt! This instance of “ fructifying 
causation” is set forth at length on p. 97, and may he briefly 
summarised as follows. Sir William Harcourt, by insisting 
on making Local Option a plank in the Liberal platform, 
brought about the overwhelming defeat of his party and let 
in Mr. Chamberlain, whose determination to have his own 
way was the cause of the still-progressing war in South 
Africa. Sir William Harcourt, in fact, as Mr. Spencer goes 
on to show, is not only ultimately responsible for the Boer 
War, but for all the iniquitous class-legislation of the Unionist 
Administration. Political partisans, in short, will look to Mr. 
Spencer in vain for consistent support. Heisasanti-militarist as 
you please, but in regard to temperance legislation, State-aided 
education, and Trade-Unions his views would be denounced 
by Mr. Burns in some such phrase as the “ne plus ultra of 
erusted obscurantism.” It isa bad thing to make a fetish 
of legislative and governmental interference, but Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's alternative of spontaneous reform would land us 
sooner or later in sheer anarchy. As matters stand, he holds 
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Tn it will be found pictures which want of space alone 
has prevented from being noticed at length: Nos. 32, 73, 81, 
103, 135, 187, 258, 361, 362, 392, 405, 506, 547, 558, 645, 689, 


it be | 


(tcc, 
that we are heading straight for militarism, and that litera 
ture, journalism, and art have all been aiding in this proceay 
of rebarbarization :— , 


“As indicating most clearly the state of national feeling 
have the immense popularity of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in Thi bees 
writings one-tenth of nominal Christianity is joined with a 
tenths of real paganism; who idealises the soldier and glories in 
the triumphs of brute force... ... So, too, the literature x= 
periodicals reeks with violence. ..... Not content with battles po 
great captains of recent times, editors have, to satisfy the appetit c 
of readers, gone back to the remote past as well as to the ‘he : 
past. The life and conquests of Alewander the Great have been me 
Jorth afresh with illustrations; and in serial articles, as also is 
book form, Napoleon has again served as a subject Sor biograph c 
Wellington and Nelson, too, have been resuscitated.” ili 











It would be really some satisfaction to think that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer was indulging in irony. Unfortunately—for one of 
his essays is entitled “ Mis-statements and Exaggerations "~ 
it is impossible to take this view. From beginning to end the 
book is written in deadly earnest. But in extenuation of the 
amazing propositions laid down in the passage we have quoted 
and italicised, it should be remembered that in Mr. Spencer's 
view Napoleon is simply a “transcendent criminal,” nothing 
more. He finds Carlyle’s theory of great men ridiculous. 
Wellington and Nelson he apparently believes — judging 
others by his own standard—to be “back numbers,” and pre. 
sumably regards Captain Mahan merely in the light of a 
bloodthirsty resurrection-man. In judging Mr. Kipling by 
the Barrack-Room Ballads alone, Mr. Herbert Spencer reduces 
himself to the level of Mr. Herbert Paul. Has he never 
heard of Kim or the Jungle Book? With regard to the 
ferocious tendencies of modern art, we would challenge 
Mr. Spencer to name any single British musical composer of 
repute who has fostered the bellicose spirit. In the Academy 
this year it was specially noticed how few pictures with a 
war motif had been exhibited. But Mr. Herbert Spencer 
would not be content until every tin soldier were cashiered, 











It is pleasant to turn from Mr. Spencer's lurid forecasts 
of our country’s future, his tirades against Imperialism, 
| militarism, athleticism, &c., to the chapters in which the 
| philosopher is detached from the intricacies of practical 
politics or the asperities of controversy. Many of the views 
here propounded will come as a surprise to those who have 
imagined Mr. Herbert Spencer to be all mind. Now, as he 
| himself repeatedly contends, the erroneous identification of 
' mind. with intellect is responsible for all manner of false 
| notions, and even systems. “That part which we ordinarily 
ignore when speaking of mind is its essential part. The 
emotions are the masters, the intellect is the servant”; and 
the revelations of the emotional or sentimental side of Mr. 
Spencer's nature contained in these chapters are as refresh- 
ing as they are surprising. Though “intensely modern, and 
having but small respect for ancient ideas and institu. 
tions,” he “fully understood and to a considerable extent 
sympathised with” the American lady who said that “a 
country without ruined castles and abbeys is not worth 
living in.’ When among the Scotch mountains, he has 
often pleased himself with the thought that “their 
sides can never be brought under the plough.” He 
laments the disappearance of gleaners, mushroom-gatherers, 
thatched cottages, flails, scythes, and other remnants and 
traces of earlier forms of life, “intrinsically picturesque 
as well as picturesque by association,” which will deprive our 
descendants of “ much poetry which now relieves the prose 
of life.” In short, “while in some respects we may envy 
posterity, we may in one respect pity them.” Again, we 
admire the candour with which he asserts (with R. L. Steven- 
son) that “the primary purpose of art is neither instruction 
nor culture, but pleasure ; and this is an all-sufficient purpose.” 
We admire, again, the magnificent courage with which he 
assails the violin as an imperfect instrument, proclaims his 
fondness for Meyerbeer, and places him above Wagner and 
Mozart,—but really Mr. Spencer's views on music deserve an 
article all to themselves. Mutatis mutandis, we can only say 
that it is as if Brahms had declared that Tupper was a 
greater thinker than Herbert Spencer, and that the binomial 
theorem was a much overrated formula, But really there is 
no end to the surprises in this intensely interesting but occasion+ 
ally disconcerting miscellany. In one chapter Mr. Herbert 
Spencer proclaims his grave distrust in vaccination ; in another 





and Comments, By Herbert Spencer. London: Williams and 
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he rightly extols the remarkable achievements of Nonconform- 
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ists in the domain of science ; in a third he enjoins on sceptics 
nsiderate and sympathetic attitude towards believers. 
sgympathy.” as he finely puts it, ‘commands silence towards 
Pye suffering under the ills of life, derive comfort from 
their creed. While it forbids the dropping of hints that may 
shake their faiths, it suggests the evasion of questions which 
cannot be discussed without unsettling their hopes.” Finally, 
in the last chapter he combats with dignity and eloquence the 
supposition that those who have relinquished the creed of 
Christendom occupy themselves exclusively with material 
interests and material activities, stating how in recent years 
he has frequently been preoccupied with various aspects of 
the Great Enigma, and notably the strange problems pre- 

sented by the phenomena of space :— 
«“Theist and Agnostic must agree in recognising the properties 
of space a6 inherent, eternal, uncreated—as anteceding all creation, 
ion has taken place, and all evolution, if evolution has 


if creat 
pA eh Tel Sairar The thought of this universal matrix ...... 


this blank form of existence which, explored in all directions as far 
as imagination can reach, has, beyond that, an unexplored region 
compared with which the part which imagination has traversed 
is but infinitesimal—the thought of a space compared with 
which our immeasurable sidereal system dwindles to a point, 
is a thought too overwhelming to be dwelt upon. Of late yoars 
the consciousness that without origin or cause infinite space has 
ever existed, and must ever exist, produces in me a feeling from 
which I shrink.” 

On this note of reverent agnosticism, free alike from the 
callousness of materialism and the arrogance of intellectual 
superiority, Mr. Herbert Spencer closes what he tells us in 
his preface will certainly be his last volume. The most 
strenuous opponent of his doctrines cannot fail to admire the 
composure with which this fearless pursuer of truth contem- 
plates the approaching end of a long and honourable life. 





WILLIAM BLACK 


Sir Wemyss Rerp is an expert—one might almost say a 
veteran—in the work of writing judicious biography, and as 
William Black was to him an intimate friend in a sense and 
toanextent that neither Mr. Forster, Lord Houghton, nor 
Lord Playfair can be said to have been, he has written his 
new book with enthusiasm as well as with discretion, He has 
made one mistake, however; this volume is at least a hundred 
pages too long. There were no startling events in Black's 
life. It now appears that when he was a young journalist in 
Glasgow he fell in love with an actress, but the incident 
seems to have had no permanent effect upon character or 
career beyond inducing him to exchange the place of his birth 
for what his biographer rather conventionally terms “the 
great city.” He had the usual ups and downs of a struggling 
man, and the death of his first wife was a severe blow to him. 
He was, however, saved by circumstances, resolution, and 
thrift from that intensity of struggle for existence which, while 
it may bea good moral discipline, is “ extremely likely,” as Mr. 
Morley puts it in the case of Vauvenargues, to “ wear away a very 
priceless kind of delicacy in a man’s estimate of human relations 
and their import.” “He never,” says Sir Wemyss, “had to 
pass through any period of severe and sordid struggle as a 
man of letters. From the time when, still a mere boy, he threw 
up his modest post in Birchin Lane and trusted wholly to his 
pen for a livelihood, he never failed to make a sufficient in- 
come.” Besides, Black was an extremely reserved man even for 
a Scotsman, and as a consequence his letters have none of the 
personal charm or autobiographical value of Stevenson's. Such 
letters of his as are here given are either essentially business 
notes, or effervescences of mild club fun, or sheer extrava- 
gances like the “ Dear Wretch” letters to his friend Miss Mary 
Anderson, the eminent actress. Sir Wemyss’s book would 
have been none the worse, but a good deal the smaller, had 
the majority of these been left out. As a set-off to this 
pardonable weakness in a biography must be placed its 
lucidity and fairness. Sir Wemyss tells a story admirably; 
he has nothing unpleasant to say of Black's critics or rivals; 
and if he places his friend’s literary achievement on too high 
a level, he exhibits with perfect clearness what in the “ philo- 
sophic” slang of the day is termed the “evolution” of that 
“perfection of a limited man” which Black at the height of 
his reputation—when A Princess of Thule was published— 
undoubtedly became. 





William Black was born on November 15th, 1841, 
and had just completed his fifty-seventh year when he died 
of a somewhat mysterious but painful nervous malady on 
December 10th, 1898. His life, therefore, though not much 
shorter than Dickens’s and longer than Thackeray’s, was not 
long as lives, even of literary men, now run. Yet when one 
thinks of his limited natural endowments, and of his imperfect 
preparation for the career of the novelist, it must be allowed that 
he succeeded in getting a really surprising amount of good work 
into it. Black, to compare him only with modern Scottish 
novelists, most, if not all, of whom were his contemporaries, did 
not command the style of Stevenson; he had not the humour 
of Mr. Barrie, or the Balzacian insight of the author of The 
House with the Green Shutters. At his very best he seems an 
inspired special correspondent, creating characters as he goes 
through life, rather than a man of genius through whom 
characters speak. Yet it is not improbable that his 
greatest efforts—certainly A Daughter of Heth, perhaps 
A Princess of Thule—will live along with The Master of 
Ballantrae and A Window in Thrums, and that mainly 
in virtue of their fundamental reality. Possibly Black 
would have been a better artist, and probably his writing 
would have had more of the air of distinction, had he in his 
boyhood secured a thorough education for a profession instead 
of groping without method after culture; he evidently thought 
that his nature would have developed to more purpose but 
for the theological gloom of his youthful environment. Sir 
Wennyss Reid says rather curiously of his friend’s first effort 
in fiction, James Merle, written when he was still a lad in 
Glasgow :— 

“Black was anxious to forget the book, I fancy, in later years, 
not because he had any reason to be ashamed of it as a literary 
production, but because it recalled to him and laid bare to the 
eyes of the world the atmosphere in which much of his early life 
was spent. The heaven that lies about us in our infancy was in 
the case of Black, as in that of so many other Scots youth of his 
time, a heaven too deeply tinctured with a sombre creed to furnish 
congenial or sympathetic memories to a man who, in the process 
of mental evolution, had advanced to another and a more liberal 
plane of thought from that on which he started. This, I take it, 
accounted for the curious dislike which Black evinced in his later 
years to any mention of his first novel.” 

Sir Wemyss’s deductions, however, should be taken along 
with a statement of Black’s own on another novel which he 
desired should be forgotten :— 

«*Love or Marriage’ has been out of print for many years. I 
dropped it not on account of any views it propounded, or any 
‘social problems’ it touched (so far as I can remember, it did 
neither the one nor the other), but simply because it was an im- 
mature and unsatisfactory production. It is not the only one of my 
early novels which I have refused to reprint in any cheap edition. 
May a kindly Mother Earth quietly bury the originals away out of 
sight—turning them to dust as rapidly as possible ! ” 

There is no reason to believe that Black was, or had occasion 
to be, ashamed of his early days or of his relatives. His 
early training enabled him, in the first place, to concentrate 
his mind on any piece of work on which he was engaged, and 
in the second, to see his way through life; nor should it be 
forgotten that “the strong hand of Calvinistic purity” held 
its grip not only upon his own character, but upon his characters 
in fiction,—a fact which more than any other explains their 
popularity When, after experimenting as a clerk—to the last 
he wrote a good clerkly hand—he drifted into journalism, and 
from journalism into novel-writing, Scottish steadiness and 
shrewdness kept him always hard at work, and invariably in 
touch with real life. He studied closely the people, mostly to 
all appearance of the comfortable middle class, with whom he 
consorted in the various districts of London, such as Clapham 
and Denmark Hill, in which he lived, and in Brighton, and set 
them in surroundings, chiefly in his favourite Highlands, 
which he studied no less carefully. It is not so much the 
artist as the owvrier—to adopt M. Zola’s mercilessly honest 
description of himself—that is revealed in Sir Wemyss Reid's 
description of Black’s method of work :— 

“The novels were generally begun on the return to Brighton in 
the early autumn, and with one or two short stories each took about 
a year to write. He worked on alternate days, taking long walks of 
twenty miles or more over the Downs or along the coast on non- 
writing days. In these days he used to ‘think out’ to the 
smallest details the next chapter of the story, committing it 
almost textually to memory. Sometimes for months he would 
have some portion ready in his mind to put on paper, and great 
was his relief when he was at last able to write it down in its 
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very minute and definite notes in little note-books which he used 
to carry about for that purpose. In these note-books he described 
fully every detail of light and shade, colouring and foliage, in any 
scene that he wished to describe, thus making word pictures of 
the place he wished to write about.” 

We are assured, however, that Black never thrust mere photo- 
graphs of actual persons into even his best stories :— 

“Tt is not improbable that the theme of ‘A Daughter of Heth’ 
may have occurred to him from an incident which really happened, 
the visit of a young lady, Irish by birth, but a resident in Paris, 
to some friends in Scotland. This young lady was a friend 
of Black’s, and there is no doubt she told him of some of the 
amusing incongruities between herself, fresh from Paris and its 
ways of living, and the unsophisticated Scottish household in 
which she was temporarily resident. This incident may have been 
the germ of ‘ A Daughter of Heth,’ but in any case the treatment 
of the subject was Black’s and Black’s alone, whilst Coquette was 
absolutely a creature of his own imagination. Here and there, it 
is true, some traits in her character may have been drawn from 
some woman whom he had actually met; for in his silent way he 
was always studying the people whom he encountered in real life, 
and making mental notes of anything about them that struck him 
as being distinctive or characteristic. But no one can claim to 
have acted as a model for Coquette.” 

Black had his reward. His heroes, and above all his heroines, 
being based on several models, were akin to so many of his 
readers that they sought to control his plots, and protested 
against certain of his “endings” with an intensity which, as 
revealed in letters, recalls a similar solicitude on the part of 
Richardson's adorers. Mr. Swinburne, according to tradition, 
went on his knees to induce him to spare poor Madcap Violet. 
While on his death-bed Black received the following letter :— 

“This is my letter of thanks for the great pleasure you have 
given me. For six wecks I have been in bed. On my bed have 
been in this time from one to three of your books. I read until 
weary, then dream—and read again. I thank you for the yacht- 
ing cruises where I have gone with you. I thank you for the 
pleasant acquaintance you have given me with most delightful 
people whom, but for you, I should never have known. I thank 
you for helping me through these weary weeks. I thank God for 
sending you into this world.” 

When Black's short struggle in London was over—after 
he became connected with the Daily News, contracted his 
second happy marriage with Miss Eva Wharton Simpson, 
who survives him, and the success in 1871 of A Daughter of 
Heth proved that he had another string to his bow besides 
journalism—his life flowed peacefully on. It seems to have 
consisted chiefly of hard work in Brighton, visits to London, 
and yachting and fishing excursions to the Highlands. Ulti- 
mately his literary work was confined almost exclusively to 
fiction, although, by the way, Sir Wemyss Reid seems, so 
far as we have observed, to have ignored or forgotten the fact 
that his friend contributed a volume on Goldsmith to the 
“ English Men of Letters” series, edited by Mr. John Morley. 
Although he did not affect asceticism, and as life became easier 
with him believed more and more with Arnold in what “adds 
to the agreeableness of life,” he was kind and helpful. One of 
his earlier journalistic friends was an Irishman, William Barry, 
who figures as ** Willie Fitzgerald” in Shandon Bells. When 
Barry was struck down by an illness which proved fatal, Black 
did his work for him, but declined to take his stipend. He 
did even more :— 

“ More than once, when going to visit Barry at his lodgings at 

Brixton, I have encountered Black on his way to the same place, 
dressed with his usual care and neatness,—a frock-coated figure 
more suited to Piccadilly on a summer afternoon than to the 
unfashionable southern suburb; and always he carried with him 
regardless of appearances some gift for the dying man,—now a 
hare dangling in dangerous proximity to the smartly-cut coat, and 
now a basin of jelly or soup, which somehow or other harmonised 
still less with his general appearance than the hare did. The 
world never saw this side of Black’s character, never guessed at 
its existence.” 
Black reasoned himself—being a Scotsman he could do so 
without much difficulty—into stoicism long before his death, 
and appears to have read Marcus Aurelius assiduously. 
Before the end he practically withdrew from the society even 
of his friends. It is thus that his biographer tells of his last 
interview with him :— 

“Tn the month of August, on going into the Reform Club one 
day for luncheon, I was surprised to see him in his old seat at the 
fainiliar table. He had not oceupied it for several years, and 
since he had last been there, James Payn, who always used to sit 
in the chair next to Black’s, had died. I welcomed with joy his 
return to the old place, but quickly the shattered state of his 
health forced itself upon my notice. Since I had seen him last, 
he seemed to have become almost an old man. ‘The dark brown 
hair was turned to the nervous energy which had once 


orey ; 


distinguished him in all his acts and saying eksteatas 
inguis im in all his acts and sayings was s his vo} 

had lost its old resonance, and his speech was weak pon pg 
was a pathetic sight...... By and by he shook hands ah 
me, and went away apparently exhausted by the exertion f 
conversation. That was the last visit he paid to the Ref c 
Club, in which he had been for so many years a prominent fi = 
his last appearance in London, which he had entered first wa 
unknown youth, and where he had risen so high in fame: and the 
last time I ever saw him.” ° 





MR. BRYCE’S “STUDIES IN HISTORY AND 
JURISPRUDENCE.” * 


IN reading through these two large volumes of essays covering 
a wide range of subjects, historical, legal, and philosophical 
treated in a manner always instructive, and sometimes widely 
illuminating, the reader often finds himself wishing that My. 
Bryce had not given to the profession of polities so much of 
his life and energies. Mr. Bryce holds a position in English 
thought which is perhaps not fully shared by any other writer, 
The deeper the student gets into Western history the more he 
feels inclined to believe that one of the most searching 
generalisations that can be made in respect of it is that it 
represents a development in which the hold both of law and 
religion on the human mind is deepening; but a development 
of which a characteristic feature is the increasing differentia. 
tion of the sphere of the former from that of the latter. Mr, 
Bryce, from his early training, from the character of the 
work with which his name first became associated in literature, 
and more especially from his later close observation of 
American conditions and institutions, is naturally fitted to 
bring to the study of this development qualities of insight 
and sympathy which are peculiarly his own. It is probably 
this fact which has contributed to give a certain organic 
aspect to these two volumes of essays which they would not 
otherwise possess. Far apart as some of the studies appear 
at first sight, they are all closely related to each other. The 
comparison of the forms, legal, constitutional, military, and 
religious, through which the Roman Empire expressed itself 
in its time, with those in which the genius of the English- 
speaking peoples is tending to express itself to-day is the 
subject of most of the essays. The differentiation of political 
Constitutions, and the definition of the legal conception of 
obedience, of the nature of sovereignty, of the law of Nature, 
and of the relations of law to religion, are but steps, as dealt 
with by Mr. Bryce, in the process of development which divides 
the former from the latter. 


With some of these essays Mr. Bryce has already made his 
mark,—for example, that in which he classifies and dis- 
tinguishes between “flexible” and “rigid” political Con- 
stitutions. We question, however, whether the essays to 
which the technical student will probably attach most 
importance are the best. Mr. Bryce is often strongest and 
most suggestive when he is least technical; as, for instance, 
when he helps the reader, as he continually does, to under- 
stand the nature of the far-reaching distinction to be made 
between the genius of the Roman law and that of the English 
common law in relation to the development already mentioned 
as it is working itself out in the modern world. 

In the treatment nowadays of the subject of English 
common law, alike in text-books and in hooks intended for the 
more general reader, we get as a rule a kind of mugitus 
lubyrinthi. The association of the principles of English law 
with the expanding life of successful modern peoples affects 
the imagination. The reasoning of writers who deal with the 
subject is often influenced ina wrong direction by this fact, 
und we do not always, or even often, get any real illumination 
as to the causes to which the significance of English common 
law as a factor in our social evolution is due. Mr. Bryce’s 
great merit is that he enables us to see the subject whole. 
We have, on the one hand, an impressive spectacle presented 
to us of the growing ascendency of English law in the 
world; and, on the other, we catch sight at the same 
time, though not to the extent, of the causes 
which render such an ascendency significant. The hold 
which English law has already obtained on the world is 
remarkable when all things are considered. “The United 
States,” says Mr. Bryce, “have turned out an immense mass 
of law since their separation from England. But immense as 
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it is, and bold as are some of the experiments which may be 
found in it, the law of the United States remains (except, of 
course, in Louisiana) substantially English law. An English 
barrister would find himself quite at home in any Federal or 
State Court, and would have nothing new to master, except a 
few technicalities of procedure and the provisions of any 
statutes which might affect the points he had to argue.” It 
isthe same in most of the English Colonies, only a few retain- 
ing relics of other systems, In India a most interesting 
transition, of which Mr. Bryce traces the steps, is in progress. 
In that country law is interwoven with religion, but the 
influence of English law is nevertheless rapidly extending in 
all directions, the experience of the English in India suggest- 
ing, says Mr. Bryce, “ that European law will occupy the non- 
religious parts of the native systems, and will tend by degrees 
to encroach upon and permeate even the religious parts, 
though so long as Islam (or Brahmanism) maintains its sway 
the legal customs and rules imbedded in religion will survive.” 
Even, however, where all is apparently fixed there is transi- 
tion. In the Arctic seas a ship sometimes lies for a period 
firmly bound in a vast ice-field which is, nevertheless, moving 
southward. The break-up at last comes suddenly. So may 
it be, says Mr. Bryce, with these ancient religions :— 

“When their dissolution comes, it may come with unexpected 

suddenness, for the causes which will produce it will have been 
acting simultaneously and silently over a widearea. If the English 
are then still the lords of India there will be nothing to prevent 
their law (with some local variations) becoming the law of all India. 
Once established and familiar to the people, it will be likely to 
remain, whatever political changes may befall, for nothing clings 
to the soil more closely than a body of civilised law once well 
planted. So the law of England may become the permanent 
heritage, not only of the hundreds of millions who will before the 
time we are imagining be living beyond the Atlantic, but of those 
hundreds of millions who will fill the fertile lands between the 
Straits of Manaar and the long rampart of Himalayan snows.” 
At the present time the law which had its origin in the 
Roman Forum commands a wider allegiance from actual 
numbers in the world than that which looks back to West- 
minster Hall. But that which sprung from the union “ of 
the rude customs of a group of Low German tribes with rules 
worked out by the subtle, acute, and eminently disputatious 
intellect of the Gallicised Norsemen who came to England 
in the eleventh century” sees its subjects increase more 
rapidly, 

What Mr. Bryce does not always keep quite so clearly 
before us, but what the sympathy with his subject already 
mentioned helps us continually to understand, is the nature of 
the cause in which lies the characteristic strength of the 
position occupied by English law in the modern development 
of the world. It is not that English law per se is the superior 
of Roman law. It is not, as may be readily imagined, that 
the sense of legality in the rude customs of a group of 
German tribes was superior to the developed conception of 
law bequeathed to the world by the Romans. It is, in 
one sense, a cause the direct opposite of this which has 
given the common law of the English-speaking peoples its 
modern opportunity. In the highly developed Roman law 
the conception of the individul as possessing no rights against 
the State was absolute. Roman law was the product of the 
period when the State embraced the whole life of the 
individual, and in which the forces which represented the 
present only, rather than the higher potentiality of the future, 
were everywhere in the ascendant. But in English common 

law, as in the primitive customs of the tribes from which 
it sprung, the legal position of the individual continued to be 
that of the individual amongst peoples of a stock nearly 
related to the Romans before the highly developed Roman 
conception of the State had as yet come into existence. 
The limitation, therefore, of all the powers and rights 
of the State as against the individual is a characteristic 
and inherent principle in English common law. The 
State in the latter does not so much grant him privileges 
as protect him in rights which in theory extend beyond 
it. This is the conception of legal status which, deeply 
affecting the life and mental habits of the peoples amongst 
whom it prevails, has, as the genius of the Christian religion 
slowly realises itself in history, begun to make for a freer 
rivalry of forces, and has given the potentiality of the future 
its best chance in the struggle in progress in modern history. 
We realise from Mr. Bryce’s description of the conditions in 





India how in this respect the strength and flexibility of the 
conceptions of English common law count even in the re- 
markable transition in progress in India. It is all to be 
taken as another example of the fact that too great 
differentiation in response to existing environment is often a 
bar to later progress, and that it is not so much the present as 
the future which always counts in the evolutionary process. 

We hope Mr. Bryce will continue these weighty studies. 
As we have said, the true distinction of the essays is that they 
are organic in character. We shall look forward with interest 
to the further development of the ideas they contain. 





THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC.* 

THE Asiatic Pacific area boasts a population of almost five 
hundred millions, or one-third of the inhabitants of the globe ; 
and since the warfare of the next hundred years will be a 
warfare of commerce, Mr. Colquhoun’s conclusion that the 
Pacific will be the battlefield of the future is not para- 
doxical. It would even appear surprising that it had not 
already been fought for, did we not remember that until 
lately it was shut off from the civilised world. But the 
Suez Canal and the railroads which thread America from 
East to West have brought it to our door, and when the 
other waterway is cut through Nicaragua or Panama there 
will be no bar against the ships of all nations. It is fitting, 
therefore, that we should know and understand the scene of 
to-morrow’s campaign, and we could not wish a better hand- 
book than Mr. Colquhoun’s, whose Mastery of the Pacific is 
indispensable to travellers and statesmen alike. For in truth 
the book has a double character. It is at once a picturesque 
and a political pamphlet, and we know not which aspect to 
prefer. Mr. Colquhoun has visited the whole field of his 
investigation; he is gifted with a seeing eye, and he describes 
the pictured East with a reticence and simplicity which are 
only too rare. At the same time he has a just and balanced 
mind; he is never swayed to a false opinion by that plague of 
modern times, international jealousy; and it is no small 
praise to declare that he judges Englishmen, Dutchmen, and 
Americans with equal impartiality. 

But if the new field of battle be not surprising, we cannot 
but be astonished at the new combatants. Spain and Portugal 
have retired from the contest, while France holds her ground 
to her own undoing. Of the old adversaries, only England and 
Holland remain, and fifty years ago it would have seemed 
incredible that the new rivals should be America, Germany, 
and Japan. Yet so it is, and whoever wins the coming battle, 
one thing is certain,—the onlookers of every nation will 
witness a more interesting struggle than history has yet 
provided for our curiosity. The conditions are new, and, 
as we have said, three of the combatants are new; and 
the uncertainty of the issue is suggested by the modesty 
of Mr. Colquhoun, who, having provided us with the 
facts, shrinks from expressing a dogmatic opinion. From 
beginning to end the book deserves and will win attention. 
But the most interesting chapters of the book are undoubtedly 
those which deal with the Philippines. The expansion of 
America is no new thing. Since 1782 she has increased her 
territory fourfold. Yet never before has she pushed her 
Empire oversea, and she is confronted to-day by problems of 
government and civilisation with which hitherto she has not 
grappled. The Filipinos, moreover, are a people who might 
easily baffle the most expert colonist. Not only are they a 
mixed race, but being naturally imitative, they have picked up 
such culture as they have from all the peoples with whom 
they have had to do. Above all, they have been moulded by the 
Spaniards, especially by the Spanish priests, and they show 
at once the qualities and defects of this education. “The 
intellectual subtlety of the Latin,” says Mr. Colquhoun, “has 
been grafted on to the simplicity, which is not stupidity, 
of the Malay. The result is a peculiar leaning to abstract 
ideas, a love of the purely theoretical side of learning, 
with a corresponding inability to apply these theories, which 
are to them things apart from real life,—things they have 
learned or read, and not evolved from life itself.” Such a 
people is not easily understood, and not easily governed. 
Where words dominate facts, there is a constant danger of 
anarchy and rebellion. A witty American, who knows the 
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Filipinos well, is aptly quoted by Mr. Colquhoun. “The 
Filipinos,” he says, “will write you essays on Individual 
Rights until you are tired, but if they met Individual Rights 
in the street they would not know him from Adam.” In 
other words, they resemble the cultivated Russians drawn by 
Tourgeneff in Smoke, and unless they are firmly governed 
they are as likely to drift into Nihilism as were the Russians 
who discussed politics and the Elizabethan drama with equal 
misunderstanding under the trees at Wiesbaden. 


Such, then, are the Filipinos, whom America has set herself 
to conquer and to govern. And America’s difficulty is vastly 
increased by her political theories. The problem she has to 
solve is “ how to govern dependencies, which under the United 
States Constitution should be autonomous.” The condition 
of a Crown Colony is abhorrent from her habit of thought. 
No sooner did she become a democracy than she accepted the 
principle of universal self-government. And nowshe is faced by 
a hostile race which has only produced one great man, according 
to Mr. Colquhoun—Dr. Rizal—and which is by nature so facile 
thatit can assumea knowledgeandacircumspection quite foreign 
to it. America, with a commendable courage, has determined 
to solve the difficulty by education. In the meantime, it gives 
its new colony the semblance of a free government, and hopes 
by schools and other obvious methods of civilisation to make 
the Filipinos loyal and useful citizens. The experiment is 
bold, and all the world will watch it with interest. Mr. 
Colquhoun, the most impartial of observers, is not sanguine 
as to the result. His advice to America is “ Go slow,” and in 
truth it is caution that is most needed in so difficult an experi- 
ment. To impose a system of education upon a people is no 
easier than to impose a system of religion. The schools may 
be the best in the world, but if the people are not apt they 
will be useless; and Mr. Colquhoun, for all his sympathy with 
America, does not expect much of a scheme which, as he says, 
“involves an entire subversion of the laws of Nature.” How- 
ever, the Philippines are as yet unconquered. For four years 
war has been waging, and the Army of the United States 
now numbers sixty thousand. But as in Africa, so in the 
Philippines, the country is a more powerful adversary than 
the fighting men, and time alone can bring victory. Mean- 
time America is preparing to teach children, who hitherto 
have known nothing else in the way of learning than two 
primers, The Heavenly Shepherd and The Admonitor, and with 
Mr. Colquhoun we cannot but admire her courage. 


The account of the Filipinos is as subtle as it is brilliant. 
Excellent, too, is the chapter which deals with the Dutch 
colonies. The method of Holland is opposite to our own, yet 
Mr. Colquhoun is quick to see its merits and advantage. We 
control India by claiming all the privileges of a dominant 
caste. The Dutch rule Java by mixing intimately with the 
natives, and they have attained an admirable result by means 
which to us would be impossible. But they are almost as 
reactionary in Java as they were in South Africa, and they are 
hardly likely to endure the competition of their younger 
rivals. In conclusion, Mr. Colquhoun finds that the French 
have failed completely in their colonial policy. Such 
colonies as they hold to-day cost them some £4,000,000 a 
year, and there is little chance that they will decrease this 
deficit. The Germans are not much more successful. They 
are good colonists anywhere but in their own colonies, and, 
strange though it may seem, they become denationalised 
more quickly than any other Europeans. Nevertheless, for 
good or for evil, they must embrace a policy of expansion. 
They are now a “ world-Power,” and new markets are essential 
to their prosperity. But the four formidable nations in the 
Pacific are England, Russia, America, and Japan. How will 
they combine? What will they achieve? To provide the 
material for an answer to this difficult question is the purpose 
of Mr. Colquhoun’s intelligent and temperate work, which we 
cordially recommend to the notice of our readers. 





NOVELS. 


ON THE OLD TRAIL.* 
Tuirty-Two years have elapsed since Bret Harte’s Luck of 
Roaring Camp was noticed in these columns, and it is curious 
to see how much of the earlier criticism is applicable to his 
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latest work. “The majority of the characters introduced are 
decidedly improper. Gamblers, horse-stealers, drunkards 
sluice-robbers, and sinful women are sure to be an important 
element in the unaccountable medley of humanity that 
gathers in gold-mining districts; but they are at least 
human, and if we may believe Mr. Harte, capable, on occa. 
sion, not only of moral feelings, but of downright virtuous 
action. Mr. Oakhurst, the gambler, and ‘Mother Shipton’ 
exhibit a self-abnegation which is extraordinary without being 
incredible.” In the last few words the reviewer of 1870 has 
aptly described what is perhaps the most striking feature of 
Bret Harte’s work,—his genius for the unexpected. Irregular 
and lawless though his characters may be, the divine spark of 
goodness is never wholly extinguished in them, and the crucial 
incident is invariably contrived to illustrate some act of 
chivalry or self-sacrifice in strange and dramatic contrast 
to the antecedents and environment of the principal 
actor. No doubt Bret Harte was inclined to heighten the 
contrast by a certain amount of exaggeration. The greatest 
scamp in Roaring Camp had a “ Raphael face”; Oakhurst 
“had the melancholy air and intellectual abstraction of a 
Hamlet”; while Jack Hamlin, who had a “ale Greek face and 
Homeric gravity” in the early tales, still retains his personal 
enchantment in the volume before us. We read on p. 41 that 
his silky lashes were almost as long as his curved brown 
moustachios, and that young Leonidas Boone thought him 
the handsomest man he had ever beheld. It is this com. 
bination of beauty and habitual wickedness, redeemed and 
glorified by occasional acts of transcendental generosity or 
heroism, that renders Bret Harte’s characters so irresistible, 
especially as we rarely meet them save in these moments of 
virtue. Toexplain how Bret Harte managed to render these 
miracles not only plausible but even convincing is a harder 
matter. We can only suppose that it was because, allowing 
for a certain amount of idealisation, his delineations of 
character as well as of incident were actually based on 
the rich and varied experiences of his early life as a 
pioneer, miner, schoolmaster, printer, and editor. No 
doubt it is far easier for a romancer to win sympathy 
for an Alcibiades than for an Aristides: but Bret Harte, 
at any rate, never went to the modern extreme of assigning 
the beau réle to a Thersites, a Cleon, or a Nero. But this 
melodramatic contrast of wildness and refinement, ferocity 
and tenderness, physical beauty and moral laxity, was miti- 
gated and neutralised in Bret Harte by the saving grace of a 
robust humour, a quality by no means invariably to be en- 
countered in writers who deal so largely in sentiment and 
pathos as Bret Harte. It was this union of qualities which 
proclaimed his affinity with Dickens, who just lived long 
enough to welcome the risen star, and in whose memory Bret 
Harte wrote one of his finest poems. But a closer parallel is 
to be found between the creator of the “short story” and the 
most brilliant of his successors. For just as Bret Harte went 
as a boy from Albany to California to interpret the West, so 
Mr. Kipling at almost the same age went out to India to 
interpret the East. Both were for several years actively 
engaged in journalism, and both have achieved equal dis- 
tinction in verse and prose. The points of divergence are 
almost as striking as those of contact, for, to say nothing of 
difference in temperament and opportunity, Bret Harte never 
exercised any political influence with his pen, and owing to 
his long residence in England lost a good deal of his vogue in 
America. But the broad fact remains that the formula 
adopted with such brilliant success by Mr. Kipling was prac- 
tically created by Bret Harte, and that but for The Luck of 
Roaring Camp the Plain Tales from the Hills would have 
probably taken another shape. 


Of the volume before us we can safely say that, while in the 
main only an echo of the earlier tales, the echo is in places very 
little fainter than the original. The opening story, “ A Mercury 
of the Foothills,” exhibits our old friend Jack Hamlin in the 
character of the altruist malgré lui. He has been carrying 02 
a clandestine correspondence with the beautiful wife of a 
mining superintendent, a boorish Bluebeard of a man, when 
he discovers that Mrs. Burroughs, the siren in question, has 
actually set a trap to catch her husband with a live rattle- 
snake. Whereupon Mr. Hamlin writes an anonymous letter 
warning the husband that his wife was meditating an elope- 
ment with the notorious gambler, Jack Hamlin. A somewhat 
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similar situation is treated far more poignantly in an earlier 
story, where an amiable husband, vaguely suspecting his wife 
of an intention to desert him, confides his suspicions to the 
yary man with whom she is about to elope. But though the 
dénovement here verges on comedy, there is charming senti- 
ment in the picture of the boy who acts as the innocent 
intermediary between the lady and her lover, and proves the 
means of bringing about her well-merited disappointment. In 
another story we renew acquaintance with Colonel Starbottle, 
and in all there is so much excellent entertainment as to 
yeawaken vividly our sense of indebtedness to the brilliant 
writer who contributed so long and successfully to the exhila- 
yation of the English-speaking public. 








Woodside Farm. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. (Duckworth and Co. 
gs.) —Although there is a good deal of pleasant writing in Mrs. 
Cliford’s new book, yet as a whole it is disappointing. The 
opening is very good, though perhaps the reason why the solitary 
stranger who appears at Woodside Farm should take up his abode 
there for ever is not altogether convincing. Still, we all know 
how many people there ars in the world who drift along the line of 
least resistance, and as Gerald Vincent behaved like one of these, his 
marriage with his hostess, Mrs. Barton, was presumably inevitable. 
Mrs. Barton is by far the most cleverly drawn character in the 
book,—her gentle dignity and charm will appeal to all readers of 
the story,and with her marriage all the dvamatis personae necessary 
for an interesting novel seem to be marshalled together. These 
are the recluse of ancient lineage; his wife, below him in station 
but above him in most of the qualities associated with good birth ; 
their daughter ; and the acid and virtuous Hannah, the daughter 
of Mrs. Vincent by her first husband. Where could you have 
a group of characters more calculated to make the confirmed 
novel-reader settle himself comfortably in his armchair with the 
confident expectation of having lighted on an entertaining 
book? Unfortunately, the prelude is infinitely more amusing 
than the story proper. With one leap Mrs. Clifford passes from 
Gerald’s marriage to the adolescence of his daughter Margaret, 
and the pages which describe her visit to London with her father 
are still amusing. After that the father goes to the Antipodes, 
and the whole interest is intended to shift from the parents 
tothe child. It does not, however, survive this transplantation. 
The story becomes as commonplace a love-tale as it is possible 
to imagine,—and a transparent misunderstanding arises between 
Margaret and her lover to keep the story “ marking time” and to 
prevent it advancing too quickly. The result for the reader is 
weariness, Which is so astonishing a sentiment to be aroused by 
Mrs. Clifford’s work that he cannot but believe it to be somehow 
his own fault. Lina Lakeman, the feminine villain, on whose 
portrayal some pains have obviously been bestowed, is not a very 
successful achievement. She is like a modern edition of Rosa 
Dartle, without the fiereeness with which Dickens contrived to 
invest that lady. Altogether our sentiment at the end of the 
book is decidedly that of disappointment. Mrs. Clifford has 
attained so high a standard in her former work that we cannot 
forgive her for being commonplace even in the latter half of her 
book. 


A New Trafalgar. By A. C. Curtis. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
63.)— We have not sufficient technical knowledge to say 
whether Mr. Curtis's “battle-forts” and the “ devil-ship 
exterminators” are possible craft or merely the figments of a 
too optimistic imagination. At any rate, they appear like “ gods 
out of the machine” to save the day for England when every- 
thing looks hopeless. This is all very fine, but the date of the 
story is put only a few months hence, and no “battle-forts” or 
“exterminators” exist. Their prowess, therefore, is rather beside 
the question, so that Mr. Curtis’s book leaves us with a sense of 
depression. We have protested before in these columns against 
books of the type of “The Battle of Dorking” naming friendly 
nations specifically as the enemies of England. As of necessity 
the book must be made to end well, this naming is a practice 
excessively uncivil towards our neighbours over the water. The 
story would be quite as exciting if the three foes were named 
Tespectively X, Y, and %. This book, to be properly judged, 
should be reviewed by the First Lord, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and a naval engineer. It may be quite wrong in 
detail. All the same, the present writer always welcomes an 
excuse for saying, like Mrs. Gamp, to either of the defensive 
forces of the Empire: “ Rouge yourself, Mr. Chuffey, here’s com- 
pany.” 


Patricia of the Hills. By Charles Kennett Burrow. (Lawrence 


! 


which “ Hurrish ” isa well-known representative. It is the Ireland 
of Land Leagues and Coercion Acts and proclaimed meetings that 
we read about in its pages. Obviously this new kind has come to 
stay, and the critic may spare the expression of useless regret. 
There is much vigorous drawing in Mr. Burrow’s pictures of life 
and manners. The men seem to us better than the women. 
Patricia is but a nominal heroine ; we have to take her very much 
on trust ; and Miss Blake and Mary Shannon are even more shadowy. 
We have two complaints to make. All the incidents in good fiction 
should be typical; so regarded, the scene where the troops act 
against the mob is grossly unjust. The riot, says the narrator, 
“could easily have been quelled by two or three vigorous charges.” 
Would that method, does he think, have ended with the loss of 
two lives only ? He says, again, that he is“ no Galahad.” Such a 
remark is probably merely made to “show off,” but it is none the 
less a piece of execrable taste. 


Shillelagh and Shamrock. By M. McD. Bodkin, K.C. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.)—There is something of the “ neo-Irish” note 
in these tales, but some of the sixteen—for the volume cor- 
tains a collection of short stories—remind us of “ Wild Sports 
of the West ” and the rollicking tales of Lever. Short storics are 
for the most part a vexation to the critic and a disappointment to 
the reader; but there are cases in which they have an obvious 
advantage. Here, for instance, the judicious reader when he 
comes across some warning word—and such words are not hard to 
recognise—will pass on to something else. Whatever the subject, 
Mr. Bodkin can tell a story concisely and clearly, and bring out 
its interest in a dramatic way, and now and then he gives usa 
bon mot worth remembering. Ata dinner at Daniel O'Connell's 


| one of the guests is a wine merchant by “Special Appointment to 
| Her Majesty.” 


He says to his neighbour, “ Don’t you think the 
company is just a leetle mixed :”—‘* D—n it all, man, you don’t 
want to have them a?! licensed vintners? ” 


At Sunwich Port. By W. W. Jacobs. (G. Newnes. 6s.)—A 
one-act farce is a familiar and not wnpopular kind of enter- 
tainment. But a farce in three or five acts is not likely to hold 
the attention of an audience. At Sunwich Port is amusing, but 
there is too much of it. The actors grow up in the course of the 
story; and the “grown-ups” do not please as much as do the 
children, Still, the reader requires no great effort to persevere to 
the end. There are always flashes of merriment. Mr. Samson 
Wilks, steward and ex-steward, is consistently entertaining ; 
Master Hardy exhibits in later life, though under a different form, 
the same powers of self-defence that had distinguished him as a 
boy ; and Kate Nugent in a short frock and a mane is most dis- 
tinctly the mother of the damsel who draws the golden youth of 
Sunwich Port with a single hair. 


The Lake of Palms: @ Story of Indian Domestic Life. Trans- 
lated into English by Romesh Dutt, C.ILE. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—A preface tells us that The Lake of Palms appeared in 
Caleutta in native language, under the title of “Sansar,” as 
long ago as 1885. It is now translated into English with a 
view to making the home and inner life of the people of India 
better known to the people of the West. And all readers who 
care to know something of native life from the native point of 
view will find it a deeply interesting and pathetic study. The 
contrast between the peace and affection of a patriarchal house- 
hold in the ancestral village, and the loneliness, distractions, and 
temptations which beset those members who leave the country 
and settle in Calcutta, strikes one as a very close reproduction of 
the corresponding situation half a century ago in England. The 
question of caste is handled in a liberal spirit, yet not without 
But the erucial difficulty of 

anancipated 

The writer’s 
ind the point 


reverence for the older tradition. 
the story arises out of the desire of a moderately 
Hindoo to marry an attractive widow of sixteen. 
sympathy is evidently on the side of the lovers 
that the older usage permitted widows to marry is made much 
of. But the mother of Sarat forbids the union, and filial obedi- 
ence is yielded for atime. ‘The simplicity of the characters, the 





strong religious fecling dominating the conduct of life, and the 
high standard of family affection and duty make the book attrac- 
tive as well as instructive. 


An Industriovs Chevalier. By 8S. Squire Sprigge. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—An Industrious Chevalier professes to be the self- 
told story of a man who, after wasting his time and getting rid of 
all his own means and some of other people’s, took to stealing and 
swindling, and by persistence and ingenuity succeeded in making 
a sufficient fortune to enable him to retire from his profession and 
begin life again as a reputable member of society. Mr. Sprigge 
makes his hero justify the book by declaring that nobody is likely 
to be seduced by his revelations to the following of his example, 





and Bullen, 6s.)—This is a “neo-Irish” story, of the type of 





whereas many may be put on their guard against the devices he 
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used. How this may be we know not. But the ingenuity dis- 
played in the invention of ways and means of dexterity is very 
remarkable, and will afford congenial entertainment to those 
whose sympathy goes out to adroitness of hand and brain. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ART BOOKS. 


Yet another series is being produced by Messrs. Bell (5s. cach) 
dealing with “Great Craftsmen.” ‘The first volume treats of The 
Pavement Masters of Siena. The wonderful succession of designs 
which extended from 1369 to 1562 shows the extraordinary excel- 
lence of the lesser Italian masters. Many of the names of the men 
who produced these beautiful designs, often great compositions 
crowded with figures, are unknown beyond their work on the 
cathedral pavement. The large scale of the designs prevents them 
from reproducing very well on account of the great reduction in 
size. Mr. A. M. Cust writes the story of The Ivory Workers of the 
Middle Ages. What makes this branch of art so interesting is that 
it bridges the gulf which divides the art of classic times and of 
modern Europe. The earliest ivories were made for the Roman 
Consuls of the fifth century, and are still quite classic in their 
treatment of form. Even at this time the seeds of the decadence 
can be observed, and the descent was rapid. The work done by 
the Byzantine ivory-workers, as Mr. Cust points out, was different 
from the Western carving. While both became hopelessly con- 
ventional, the carvers at Constantinople maintained the power 
of exquisite finish, and the work done in Italy became 
eoarse. The author makes full acknowledgment to Molinier, 
whose list of ivories he quotes at the end of the volume. 
Peter Vischer and his family form the subject of an interesting 
volume by Mr. C. Headlam. The second and greatest of this 
Niirnberg family of sculptors in bronze was a really great artist, 
worthy to rank beside his contemporary fellow-townsman, Diirer. 
Like the painter, the sculptor owed a great deal to Italy, but he 
remained truly Northern in spirit. No Italian could have pro- 
duced the King Arthur in the tomb of Maximilian at Innsbruck. 








The simplicity and directness of the figure are almost modern and 


unlike Italian Renaissance work. But Vischer possessed tender- 
ness and grace as well as strength, as may be seen in the beautiful 


figure of St. Bartholomew from the shrine of St. Sebald. In the 


same church as the shrine is to be found Vischer’s portrait in the 


dress he worked in,—a burly figure with a face denoting solid quali- 
ties and capable intelligence. We are grateful to the author for 
his book, which is well done, and as far as we know there is no 


i ast 
Lng 


other in ish on the subject. 








SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


t (Freemantle and Co. 


The Tempest. Decorated by Anning Bell. 
Gs.)—These illustrations are characterised by appropriateness and 


—ainaancidee 
| all the Days to dinner,—and a merry time they had of it, Wa 
| must thank the artist for the graphic share he has given us in the 
| entertainment. It is hardly necessary to say that the illustrations 
| are charming, both in colour and design. 


| Saints of Italy: Legends. Retold by Ella Noyes. Mlustrated from 
| Fra Angelico and other Old Masters by Dora Noyes. (Dent and 
| Co, 4s, 6d.)—Though it is quite right to translate and retell old 
| legends, and so give them to children in a pleasant and simple 
form, it is a different thing to redraw the old masters, and we wish 
that this book had been illustrated by photographs of the Pictures 
instead of by woodcuts “after” Fra Angelico, &e. The stories are 
told 2 little too seriously perhaps, and we wish that Miss Ell, 
Noyes had gone into greater detail in describing the occupations 
of the Hermits of the Desert,—those good men who trained hears 
to beg, and made crocodiles into ferry-boats. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEI 
e 
—_—@——— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for veview in other forms. ] 








In the series of “ College Histories” (F. E. Robinson and Co, 
5s. net) we have Trinity College, Dublin, by W. Macneile Dixon, 
Mr. Dixon’s position is not a very comfortable one. He has no 








good taste, both in the fantastic representations of Ariel and the | 


* * . . > > . | 
other spirits, and in the more material forms of Trinculo and | 


We feel, too, that Mr. Anning Bell had no lack of 
material, for the pictures are full of charming details and fancies, 
Some illustrated books give one the impression that the artist had 
to rack his brains for subjects, but this is not the case here. 


Stephano. 








The Lotos Eaters, by Alfred Lord 'Tennyson; and The Raven, by 
5. A. Poe, with Designs by 'T. It. R. B. (Gay and Bird, 3s. Gd. 
each.)—These are two exceedingly pretty little books. The text 
is framed in a border pattern of conventional and natural flowers 
The designs are not only interest- 


7 


and leaves in black and white. 
ing and pretty in themselves, but the masses are well balanced, 
and the whole effect is harmonious. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Decorated for Children by Mrs. 
Herbert Railton. (Freemantle and Co. 5s.)—In the introduction 
to this book Mrs. Railton asks if children really believe in fairies, 
and though she regretfully thinks that the question must be 


answered in the negative, she begs her small readers not lightly | 


’ 


to give up their “good neighbours.” When children look at these 
pictures of Oberon, Titania, Puck, and the rest of them, their 
doubts will surely vanish, for how could the artist have drawn 
such charming, sprightly little people if, to quote Betsy Prig, 
there was “no sich person”? The text of the play is clearly 
printed, the book is nicely got up and well bound, and the 
graceful illustrations should make it specially attractive to 
children. 

A Masque of Days, froin the Last Essays of Elia. Newly dressed 
and decorated by Walter Crane. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—This 
delightfully fantastic picture-book is a happy combination of 
Charles Lamb and Mr. Walter Crane. On coming of age, that 
young spark the New Year resolved to give a party, and invited 





love for England, which “ withdrew in 1858 the only State 
grants ever enjoyed by Dublin, and has never since voted 
to it a pound of public money.” On the other hand, his own 
countrymen refuse to consider Trinity College a truly national 
institution. Vainly does he remind them that it has bred 
“patriots” of the Emmet and Wolfe Tone type, and that the 
“ Marseillaise of the Irish people, ‘Who Fears to Speak of Ninety- 
eight?’ was written within its walls.” They obstinately persist 
in identifying it with Protestant ascendency, and insist on a 
University “in which education shall be rooted in theology.” All 
the examples which prove the liberal spirit of Trinity College go 
for nothing, or rather, a good deal less than nothing. The story 
which Mr. Dixon has to tell is, indeed, a strange one. The 
College has passed through curious vicissitudes. At one time it 
came perilously near to extinction from sheer poverty. In less 
than a year (December 24th, 1645, to November 27th, 1646) plate 
to the amount of nearly £150 was sold to buy provisions. The 
testoration brought better times. By 1663 the full establish- 
ment of Fellows and Scholars was restored. There were other 
periods of depression, days when the interests of learning 
were unscrupulously sacrificed to politics. It may be argued 
that the University never sank quite so low as the Oxford of 
the eighteenth century. However this may be, Mr. Dixon gives 
the history of his alma mater fairly enough, and with much 
Naturally there are some good stories. One of the best 
isa lon mot of Cardinal Newman’s. The Fellows were bound to 
celibacy, but commonly evaded it. Some one was speaking of this 
to the Cardinal, and said that his own tutor was secretly married, 
and became afterwards Bishop of Ferns. “ Naturally,” said 
Newman, “ one expects to find Ferns among the Cryptogamous.” 


vigour. 


Vicissitudes of Fort George. By David Leighton. (Combridge 


and Co., Madras and Bombay.)—A certain Mr. Francis Day 
built Fort George in the year 1689. For some years its annals are 
net particularly interesting, though not without importance to 
the thorough student of history, and they are scarcely edifying. 
In 1745, deserted by the officer in command of the British fleet, it 
surrendered to La Bourdonnais, and Fort St. David became the 
headquarters of the Government. This, too, was attacked by the 
French, but unsuccessfully. Then we besieged Pondicherry, but 
failed. By this time Clive had appeared upon the scene, and did 
not a little to change the aspect of affairs. Dupleix had met his 
match, His countrymen did but little to support him, and the 
great scheme of a French India disappeared for ever. We cannot 
follow Mr. Leighton in his interesting narrative. Nota few great 
names appear in the course of it, sometimes in circumstances 
somewhat wanting in the dignity which we are wont to associate 
with them. There were strange goings-on in those days. There 
vas the famous Dr. Andrew Bell, for instance, holding eight Army 
chaplainships at the same time. They could not, however, have 
been very lucrative, for when he retired at the age of forty-six he 
had not contrived to accumulate more than £25,000. (Money, it 
will be remembered, bore high interest in India.) 

Financial Crises. By Theodore E. Burton. (Effingham Wilson. 
13. 6d. net.) —This book was written in America, and deals primarily 
with American affairs. But the author is conversant with English 
business, and he has studied English authorities, from whom 
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more is to be learnt than from writers of other nationalities, 

though, indeed, there is a considerable school of political and 
g : 

3, also, 


commercial economists in France. His illustrative statis 
come from both sides of the Atlantic. The reader should begin 
with studying these ; then he should digest the dicta, not a little 
diverse as they are, given in Appendix A as “A Selection of 
Opinions Relating to the Causes of Crises and Depressions.” 
(Thorold Rogers seems to have got pretty near the mark when he 
suggested that “a commercial evisis is the consequence of a mis- 
calculation as to the power of endurance which capital possesses 
in waiting for and thereby controlling the market.”) These two 
sections mastered, he will follow with more profit Mr. Burton’s 
argument. The figures of United States and British finance show 
a notable contrast in the greater steadiness of the latter. In 1876 
the New York Clearing House showed a return of more than ene- 
third less than 1873 (£4,320,000,000 against £7,100,000,000), while 
1899 showed nearly double 1897, £11,500,000,000 against 
£3,250,000,000. Here there have been no such vicissitudes. 
The greatest increase was in 1895, £1.255,000,000 over 1894, and 





the greatest decrease in 1891, £953,000,000 less than in 1890. 


Mediaeval Wales. By A. G. Little, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
93, 6d.)-—Professor Little has published here six lectures delivered 
last year at Cardiff. They are described as “popular,” but the 
author goes below the surface of things, and is enlightening as to 
what Wales has and has not done. Lecture I. gives the general 
outline, in II. and ITI. we have appreciations of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth and Giraldus Cambrensis, IV. and V. are devoted to the 
castles and religious houses of the Principality, and VI. to the 
period of culminating importance in Welsh history under the title 
of “ Llywelyn ap Gruffyd and the Barons’ War.” 


Any one who desires a sober book of moral and devotional 
thoughts expressed with admirable gravity and force should 
possess himself of Meditations and Vows, Divine and Moral, by 
Joseph Hall, edited by Charles Sayle (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d.) 
Hall was for a time rector of Halstead by the presentation of Sir 
Robert Drury, and left it to become Bishop of Exeter. He was 
translated from Exeter to Norwich, where he was when the 
Commonwealth dispossessed him. His book on the Psalms is 
the best known of his works. The Meditations was read by 
Wordsworth, and was a favourite manual of Charles Gordon. We 
shall not, we think, be wronging the good Bishop if we mention 
along with this a volume in which many good things are to be 
found, Fireside Fables, by E. P. Barrow (Elliot Stock, 1s. 6d. net). 
“A youth coming out of a wood, boasted that he had found the 
tree of truth, and had eaten of its fruit. ‘Was it bitter or sweet ?’ 
asked an old man. ‘It was sweet.’ ‘You have eaten in vain; 
the whole truth is bitter and sweet.’ The youth confessed that 
he had thrown away the stones, and with them the kernels.” 

Shakespeov. By W.Carew Hazlitt. (Bernard Quaritch. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—This volume certainly makes a distinct and valuable addition 
to the materials available for the appreciation of Shakespeare’s 
personality and for the effective criticism of his work. It would 
be rash to say that there is anything new; but we do not remem- 
ber to have seen elsewhere a more sober and rational treatment of 
the scanty remains, whether unquestionable or questioned, that 
we have to deal with. This is not the place for estimating Mr. 
Hazlitt’s work in detail, or discussing the questions which he 
raises. We must be content with a geneial commendation of 
them to our readers. A few words may be given to the chapter 
dealing with the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. Mr. Hazlitt 
thinks it possible that the first drafts of some of the “ Histories” 
came from Bacon’s pen, and were largely “worked over” by Shake- 
speare, just as Titus Andronicus, which he takes to be a posthumous 
work of Marlowe, was treated by the poet. We have some notion 
of what Bacon could do unaided in the way of dramatic, or quasi- 
dramatic, composition, for he devised a masque for presentation 
in 1613, on the occasion of the marriage of Elizabeth Stuart with the 
Elector Palatine. In this certainly there is nothing Shakespearian, 

The Foundations of American Foreign Policy. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.)—he contents 
of this book are for the most part of but secondary interest to an 
English reader. This does not prevent it from being a welcome 
help to the student of general history. Professor Hart is 
naturally partibus Americanis non iniquus. We are not disposed 
to concede that the Maine Boundary question was “ peacefully 
and honorably quieted” by the Arbitration Treaty (1842). A 
mere look at the map with the sudden bend to the north gives a 
presumption that the final settlement was one-sided, and it is 
commonly said that Daniel Webster had in his possession 2 map 
which conclusively refuted the American claim. But perhaps 


things are better as they are. 











The Story of Westminster Abbey. By Violet Brooke-Hunt. 
(J. Nisbet and Co. Gs.)—A book on Westminster Abbey froma pen 
so practised as Miss Brooke-Hunt’s is sure to be welcome. It is not, 
indeed, quite clear what is its precise object. For the study there 
is at least one volume with superior claims; as a portable guide 
it is scarcely convenient. And it is somewhat digressive. There 
are so many great Englishmen buried in the Abbey that any 
gencral description of their character and career is out of place. 
‘To take one instance: we are always kindly disposed to any one 
who appreciates Samuel Johnson; but the account of the ménage 
in Bolt Row is searcely in place. So far the book has a “made- 
up” look. But that it is readable need not be denied. 

A Hero of Donegal: a Memoir of Dr. William Smyth. By 
Frederick Douglas How. (Isbister and Co. 2s, 6d. net.)—In 
1882 Dr. William Smyth, then a young man of twenty-three, was 
appointed to the dispensary district of Dunglow and Burtonport. 
This is equivalent to being “parish doctor ” in England, only 
that the extent of work could hardly be matched in this country. 
(Dunglow district occupies a considerable part of the coastline 
and islands of Donegal.) He had already won a reputation for 
courage and kindness, and this overcame the prejudices against 
him as a Protestant and a Loyalist (Father McFadden was an 
eminent person in the neighbourhood). Here he worked for 
nearly twenty years, and here he died of the deadly typhus, a 
disease which is now very seldom seen in England, but is a too 
common visitant in some parts of Ireland. It is a fine picture 
that Mr. How has given us, not without shadows, but, on the 
whole, not painful to regard. The local authorities of Burton- 
port made a spiteful attempt to get rid of their indefatigable 
medical officer ; but then he had condemned their town as insani- 
tary; and where are the local authorities who could endure 
such an affront? And they had the grace a few months after to 
record their solemn opinion that Dr. Smyth was “a very efficient 
officer.” 





Where Black Meets While. By Gertrude A. T. Frere. (Univer- 
sities Mission to Central Africa. 1s. 6d.)—This is a “little history,” 
—i.e.,a history adapted to the needs of young readers of the work of 
the Universities Mission. Miss Frere acknowledges her obligation 
to Miss Anderson-Morshead, who has told the story at length, and, 
we are glad to find, with much acceptance. This little book may 
be warmly recommended. It has the advantage of some vigorous 
illustrations of various kinds, from the frontispiece, which shows 
us the church built on the site of the now disused slave market, 
down to the sketches of little darkies playing at football, a game 
which, we are told, they very much affect, or learning their 
ABC. 





Mentioned in Despatches. (Army and Navy Gazette. 1s. net.)— 
Here we have a complete list, corrected up to the latest date from 
the Gazette, of officers in the British Army in South Africa, in- 
cluding Colonial, local, and naval contingents, who have been 
mentioned or recommended for honour. The arrangement is chrono- 
logical and regimental. It isa work of the greatest interest to 
hundreds of thousands of readers, and should meet with a very 
warm welcome. If only an index of names could have been added ? 
But the necessary space was, we suppose, wanting. 

We have to mention Parts IIL-V. (completing the work) of 
Maori Art, by A. Hamilton (Fergusson and Mitchell, Dunedin, N.Z., 
7s. 6d. each Part), copiously illustrated by pictures which include 
other provinces of life besides art ; also Antique Works of Art from 
Benin (B.'T. Batsford, 12s. 6d. net), an illustrated catalogue of 
objects secured in the Expedition of 1897 and deposited in the 
Farnham Museum. This work, with illustrative notes from the 
pen of Lieutenant-General Pitt-Rivers, privately printed, is now, 
we understand, offered to the public. 

We have received the first number of a new University maga- 
zine, The Ozford Point of View (Alden and Co., Oxford, 1s. net). 
It is, we are told, “conducted by undergraduate members of the 
University.” One of these gives the “ Oxford Point of View” of 
the Rhodes bequests. The Colonial scholarships he approves; not 
the American. The idea of Anglo-Saxon union he holds to be a 
delusion. (Why should a critic who may be disposed to question 
this be styled a“ Zoilus” +) The opinions are not very happily 
expressed, but they are significant. 


Paying Poultry. (William A. May. 1s.)—In this volume we 
have lectures given at the National Poultry Show under the 
auspices of the Utility Poultry Club, together with contributions 
to Farm, Field, and Fireside from the pen of Mr. W. Cook, to whom 


the famous Orpington breed is due. It is full of valuable matter, 


wood advice, &c. Men who would carry on the business on a 
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modest scale, for we cannot all have farms in which to experiment, 
will find this a valuable handbook. 


New Epirions.—We have received from time to time, and 


should have noticed earlier, a new edition of The Life and Works of 


Charles Kingsley (Macmillan and Co., 10s. 6d. net per vol.) 
The latest that have reached us are VII. and VIIL., containing 
“Alton Locke,” with the very interesting Prefatory Memoir by 
Tom Hughes. The edition is handsome, well printed, and not un- 
worthy of the occasion. It is to extend to nineteen volumes. 
The Life of Richard Cobden, by John Morley (T. Fisher Unwin, 
Gd.), is reprinted in what is called, with a businesslike opportune- 
ness, “The Free-trade Edition.’”——We have received the May 
edition of the Royal Blue Book (Kelly’s Directories, 5s. net). It is 
corrected, it will be understood, up to the latest available date, 
so as to be as reliable as possible for the “ season.” 
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.(Maemillan) 3/6 
.(Maemillan) 60 
.(Maemillan) net 45 
Gay and Bird) net 44 
....(Maemillan) 50 
2emillan) net 17,0 
...(Long) 6/0 


Andrews (S. 0.), Greek Prose Composition, 12mo .... 
Atherton (Gertrude), The Conqueror, cr 8vo.......... 
Bacon (B. W.), The Sermon on the Mount, 1l2mo. 
Book of Ruth and the Book of Esther, 8vo ........... 
Brooks (Phillips), The More Abundant Life, er 8vo............ 
Cainpbell (D. H.), University Text-Book of Botany, Svo 
Cleeve (Lucas), His Italian Wife, er 8vo... 




















Colman (C. 8.), Types of British Plants, ¢ nila sebipnaslnboheignapraneansnene (Sands) 60 
Cromie (R.), The Shadow of the Cross, cr 8V0.............0+.....(Ward & Lock) 60 
Crowning of the King (The), pictured by J. Twist, oblong folio ...... (Long) 26 
Davidson (C.), Easy Mathematical Problem Papers, cr 8vo ......... (Blackie) 26 
Dawe (Carlton), The Demagogue, cr 8V0_ .........ceeeee (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Dictionary of the Bible, edited by J. Hastings and Others, Vol IV. imp 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LIM, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eo 






EstaBLisHED 1824, 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K C.Y.0, 


Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 





i. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushiugton, #, 
Yhomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman sia 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter "Rothschild MP. 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. ee 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. | Lieut.-Colouel F. Anderson Stebbing 
Ba 


Sir Chis 





les Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B, 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, ang 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue 
tion of business. z 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statemeuts of Account may be had oy 
application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








| A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


(T. & T. Clark) 280 | 


; £1,305 in 20 Annual Instalnents of £65 5s. each, and » Loan up to £950 


Dillon (E, J.), Mas xorky uife and Writings, cr 8vo ..(Isbister) 50 
Dutt (R.), Economic History of British India, 8vo ...... .(K. Paul) 76 
Fraser (John Foster), The Real Siberia, Cr 8VO ....csccscesscsceeceeceeees (Cassell) 60 | 
Ciriffiths (Arthur), Life of Napoleon, cr Svo ...... ..(Treherne) net 36 
Gwynne (P.), Marta, Cr 8V0 ........cseeeeseeeeees w.ee(Constable) 60 | 






( Digby & Long) 76 
(Digby & Long) 60 
(Griffin) net 90 


Hall (J. S.), The Worlds of the Earth, er S8vo.... 
Halloran (H.), St. Alkmund’s Donnisthorpe, er 8vo 
Hannan (W. I.), The Textile Fibres of Commerce, cr 8vo 
Headlam (S.), The Story of Chartres, 12mo . vee (Dent) net 4.6 
How (EF. D.), Dr. William Smyth : a Hero of Don 8vo (Isbister) net 26 
Hulme (F. E.), The Flags of the World, er 8V0.............eceeeeeees (Warne) net 36 
Karr (H. 8.), The Call to Arms, 1900-1901, cr 8vo . 
Kussner (T.), Gold Seeking in South Afr cr 8vo0. 















.... (Griffin) 46 





(Longmans) net 50 | 


Kirkman (J. P.) and Field (A. E.), An Arithmetic for Schools (E. Arnold) 36 | 


Knight (J. H.), Light Motor Cars and Voiturettes, cr 8vo .. 
Lebfeldt (R. A.). A Text-Book of Physics, er 8VO ......... ccc eee (E. Arnold) 60 
Letters Received by the East India Company from its Servants in the 

i is. Wing Me OW sven ensnisnnesceeescenndes sonntinannsounteenueneds (Low) net 21/0 
Little (Mrs. A.), Out in China, er Svo. ...(Treherne) 26 
Mann (H. K.), Lives of the Popes in the Vol. I., Part 2, 

TOD sncctmssniceowtian (kK. Paul) net 120 
Meade (L, T.), J caret, cr Svo ...... 
Milne (J.), The Epistles of Atkins, er SvO wo... (Unwin) 60 
Missing Friends: being the Adventures of a Danish Emigrant in Queens- 

BUNA RIE MEW <5, « cuecenseca can uvabuawaseepsnuviactassnchabscesocessbensueeunecstaepyaenste (Unwin) 36 
Newton (John), Captain John Brown of Harper's Ferry, er 8vo...... (Unwin) 60 
Nield (J.), Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales (E. Mathews) net 50 
Norman (H.), All the Russias, §vo 
Oliver (J. H.), Law and Lore, cr Svo ........ 
Oulooker’s Note Book (Au), by Author of ‘ 














Middle Ages, 
















- svashesnieeassunt (Stockwell) 26 
‘Collections and Recollections,”’ 


NE RUD ccvcdnspakcencciocseneeaastasplssbaeaateeeshs mavsitesSekenbuvesnones (Smith & Elder) net 76 | 
weeeee(G. Philip) net 36 | 
Chatto & Windus) 60 






Richardson (F.), The King’s Counsel: a Novel, er Svo.. 





(Heinemann) net 180 | me . ‘ ai : ' 
) | Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 


.... (Iliffe) net 36 | 


‘(E. V. White) 60 | 


Robertson (W.), Nero: « Tragedy in Three Acts. cr 8vo......(Siockwell) net 26 | 


Liobinson (C. H.), Human Nature a Revelation of the Divine, er 8vo 


(Longmans) net 60 | 
Rodway (J.), The West Indies and the Spanish Main, er 8yo......... (Unwin) 50 | 


(Blackie) 26 
.... (Newnes) 36 
(Simpkin) net 106 





Rooper (T. G.), Educational Studies and Addresses, er 8vo . 
Sedgewick (S. N.), Petronilla, and other Stories, cr 8vo 
Skene (W. F.), Highlanders of Scotland, 8vo 











Sparrow (W.), Persian Children of the Royal Family, 8vo........ (Lane) net 12.6 | 


Swan (A. 8.), A Blessing in Disguise, er 8vo ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 26 
Sykes (P. M.), Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, Svo .... (J. Murray) ner 250 
Thorpe (T. E.). Essays in Historical Chemistry, 8vo .........(Macmillan) net 120 
‘Tompkins (H. W.), Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire ...(Macmillan) 60 










Vizetelly (E.), The Warrior Women, Cr 8VO ..........ccseeseees ..(Treherne) 2.6 
Ward (B. R.), Notes on Fortifications, roy Svo . Murray) net 50 
Wisdom of Confucius (The), 18mo................. iy & Bird) net 36 | 
Woodrow (S. G.), Christian Verities, er 8V0 ............ceccee cee eee (Stockwell) net 26 








DEATH. 
Smmpson.—On May 10th, at Millmead House, Guildford, Charles Turner 
Simpson, Barrister-at-Law and Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, in his eighty- 
third year. i 
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CRETONNES & CHINTZES. 
New and Varied Stocks prepared to 
meet the increased demands anticipated 
during the approaching Coronation Cere- 
monies. 


CATALOGUE (“j{h. Coloured) posT FREE. 


Illustrations 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


ORYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS EYE-STRAIN! are frequently Nature’s warning that theeyes 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 





| 
| 
a 
| 





i in Loudon. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 


| in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Estab. 1845, President: RICHARD A. MeCURDY. Estab. 1843, 
FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.c. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 





MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 
I. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence: 
Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 


a 


to the consumer, means 
NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters,” 
—Lancet (editorial), 
“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”"—Westminster Gazette (editorial), 
“Very sound and agreeable to the palate. Pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.” River HaGGarp, in the Queen, 


(18 - per dozen bottles. ’ 
*'¢106 per dozen half bottles. 5 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :--36 tlasks, or 60 half flasks, 55 =; 18 flasks, or 50 half flasks, 30-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free. Mention this Paper. 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, Indian.and China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. 8. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 


Price Delivered free in London, 





By Appointinent to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, F 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. ‘The largest and best selection 


The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER und SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 


Mlustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W- 


HEADACHES 








are being overstrained, being caused by in- 

equality of the muscular effort (as 1 Un- 

OV E R equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 

Ee muscular energy uecessary to produce dis- 

tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 

cases immediately follow the skilful correc- 

wo R KE D tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 

**OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


EYES! F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-iree Oue Shilling, 
< from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of chargé. 
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THE OBJECT OF 


HAMPTONS 


Series of Twenty Departmental Illustrated Catalogues is to enable intending | 


Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, &e., to see, by com- 


Purchasers of Furniture, 
that in affording 


BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, 
HAMPTONS’ PRODUCTIONS 
REMAIN-UNSURPASSED. 


These Catalogues illustrate the latest productions in every article required for 
completely furnishing Houses in the most tasteful manner at the least expense. 

Any one or more of these books will be sent free, on receipt of the 
necessary particuls urs of the applicant’s requirements. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


“SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


parison, 





The Lancet says:—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. It is very solubie. An excellent 


article.” 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
@ Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 hsb Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
_ SUM I INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED . coece pene ees £450,000,000. 


~ ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC Heu-STITCHED. 


Ladies’. ..2/9 per doz. 
. } Gentlemen’s.3/11 ot 

Direct from the 

Manufacturers. 





Children’s. 
Ladies’ ..... 


a sane doz. - 





3 


Gentlemen's »” 


POCKET “The Irish Cambries of Messrs. 
RoBINSON AND CLEAVER have u 
world-wide fame.’’—The Queen. 


fame and — inal HAN DKE RC HIEFS. 





THE ORIGINAL 


CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Nlustraled Price-List of ful range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, sent post-free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


its in London and Provincial Towns of U.K. 
>» Price-List for Names. 


” 39 
And 800 other De; 


BALSAMIC 
(MEDICAL) 


VINOLIA SOAP 
8d. per Tablet. 


FOR THE BATH. 


Scale of charges S for Advertisements. 











OUTSIDE PAGE Cwhen available), TWELVE GCINEAS, 
Page reccsrecccvescsccscesse S10 10 0| Narrow-Column 9 
ENB EOD. sich ccauue bacceca 5S & O| Half-Column ...ccec v 
Quarter-Page....ccccoce eooee 2 U2 6 | Quarter-Column 0 
COMPANIES, 
QUA Page osevsscoveuences £10 24) 0 | Trmide Page: .cccvcwacceccocstle se. 0 
Five line > Words) and ander in broad eolumn (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 


une tor every additional line (eontaining on an average twelve words). 
Narrow coltunn, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Publications of the Week,” 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Broad column following “ 13s. an inch. 


Terms : net. 








BE EDFORD HIGH SCHOOL.—-WANTED in September 

hext a SENIOR CLASSICAL MISTRESS, Ist or high 2nd class Honours 
— rd or Cambridge, or London M.A. ; salary accordiug to qualifications.— 
Apply » HEAD. MISIR ESS, 


\HORTHAND and 
; With speed aad accuracy. 
Typists sent out by Day or Hour. 
Second Floor, 48 Bedford ‘Bow, London. 


copied 
Shorthand Writers und 
Work.--Miss BURNEY, 


“'TYPEWRITING. — MSS. 
Room for Dictation. 
Duplicating 





| date at which they would be free to enter upon the v 





GIRLS: 


‘Wy CopaRp SCHOOLS FOR 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lavy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(.) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley, —Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEE IN MARGAR ET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. ‘Terms, 60 guineas a year, 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY W ARDEN, 

8t. Ma ary’s College, Paddington, W. 






S MARY’ ) COLLEGE, ‘PADDING GTON, W. 
e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Depa srtment 
for Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Souths = 4 
ton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. He ad-Mistress—Mis: 

Ww ARD, B.Sc. Terms: cath House 60 guineas a year.—Apply PRINC IPAL. 


CHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 


And OTHERS who are UNFIT for ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 








Numbers limited so that each boy may have individual attention. 

Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil and within easy reach of London. 

Head-Master has had large experience and success with boys of this class. 

Resident trained nurses. Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the 
staff. Cricket, football, and tennis grounds, 

Testimonials and references from the heads of Public Schools, parents of 
pupils (past and present), and the medical profession, 


For vacancies, write— 


**BOX 521,’ Willing’s Advt. Offices, 






125 Strand, W.C. 


1T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
K LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. 
JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Hockey, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Croquet Grounds, Moderate terms. Prospectus on appli- 
cation to the Head-Mistress or Secretary. References: the Head-Master of 











3edford Grammar School; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Sir Colin 
Se ott Moncrietf, K.C.M.G., H. c. S.I.; Miss Welsh, Mistre ss of Girton Colle; ge, Kc. 
BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 


\ IN TERSDORF, 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review aud Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PAL S. The SUMMER TERM Cc JOMMENC ED M AY 6th. 
OME for ANGLO- INDIANS and “OTHERS. —A few 
GIRLS and quite young BOYS are Received into a private family, where 
home life is combined with education at good day school. Entire charge 
where parents are abroad.—Full particulars and references on application, 
Mrs. Counsell, Banbury Road, Oxford, 


TNEACHERS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


The COUNCILINVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of REGISTRAR. The 
salary will be £500 per annum, rising to £600, The Registrar will be expected to 
give ‘the whole of his time to the duties of the office. 

Applicants should state age, academic quulitications, and experience, and the 
rk of the post. 

Applications, together with 20 copies of not more than four testimonials 
writtenspe cially with a view to this appointment, and the names of not more than 

two personal reference s, should be sent to the SECR ARY, Teachers’ Regis- 











| tration Council, Board of Education, South Kensington, before Tuesday, Sra 


if % y ENCE 
((ORRESPONDENCE 


| and methods of work suggested by an old pupil of Johu Ruskin. 


June. 
Personal canvassing will disqui ify. 


St . SEORG E's HALL. —Morality Play, “EVERY M:z AN” , 
(on behalf of the Sesame House for Home Lit e-Training), on May 26th 
Tickets at the Hall 





for six nights only and two matin¢tes, May 27th and 3uth, 


and Sesame c ‘ub, 29 Dover Street, Pie Cf adilly. 


a oe. RE STUDY, REALI STIC G EOGRAPHY.— 
Model based on Ordnance et, with raised contours de — by 
G. HERBERT MORRELL, M.A., . Suggested for Study of the Natur al 
Features around a village school. Tie model is raised on en 
Streatley- “on- Thames. —STANFORD, 15 Long Acre. Price: 





dy EACHIN G in WATER- 
Students’ drawings criticised, advice given, 
Addre SS, 


COLOUR PAINTING. 


Mrs. HARRY GOODWIN, 4 Lisburne Crescent, ‘Torquay, Devon. 





FEW LADIES of cultured dendon wishing to reside i in 


bof London for purposes of recreation or study would be RECEIVED into 


| sity and other higher examinations, or for 








a well-appointed home of good academic and social standing. Fine situati 


good garden. Arrangements might be made for Coronution week.- ~Apel ly 
to Miss BORCHARDT, The Ferns, 153 F inchley Road, N.W. 
RIVATE TUITION. —Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 


(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successful experience, RECEIV ES afew PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
eneral education. Close individual 
very healthy. —B ishe ypstone Manor, Lewes. 

EN SHIP, TRINITY COLLEGE, 
GLENALMOND, PERTHSUIRE, 





atte ution. Seaside ; ; 


W ARD 


The BISHOPS of the EPISCOPAL c HU RCH of SCOTLAND DESIRE 
to receive APPLICATIONS from Graduates of Universities of the United 
Kingdom in Holy Orders for the above office, now vacant through the resigna- 
tion of Canon John Huntley Skrine, M.A. Applicauts are requested to send 
six copies (printed) of testimonials, restricted to four in number, together 
with three references, 

Full information as to duties, emoluments 














rd other particulars may be 





| obtained from J. G. MILLER, Secretary of the College Council, to whom also 


ali applications should besent, 
Perth, 13th May, 1902. 


TNVHE PRINCIPAL of a_ high-class 
SCHOOL for 


BOYS having accommodatio 
boarders will be glad to hear in contidence 
school of the same class who might be prep 
after the summer holidays.-Apply in the ti 
M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, Ww. c. 





PREPARATORY 
for some 25 additional 
the PRINCIPAL ot any 
JOLIN FORCES with him 
ustarce to BR. J. BEEVOR, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, 
Colonists, &e. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS Tl TUESDAY, | May 27th. 





YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
Chemical Labora- 
Model Dairy Experimeutal Feeding 
Agricul- 
Splendid climate 
Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New 
tories, with every modern improvement ; 
House; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions give n in Practical Chemistry, 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. 
in perfect country. 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, , Ay nsome, Grange-over-Sands. 


COLLEGE, 


intending 








ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS.—THE UNIVERSITY: 
nationality ; 20 lectures a week ; fee, £3 a year.—THE COLLEGE: 
and Technical ; 1,200 pupils; for boys from 12 to 20; average fee, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 1,200 pupils ; fee, 50s. a year.—HOUSE KEEP. 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: no fees.- -UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL : 
3 years’ course; yearly fee, -—SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: tee, 
150 frs. per halt- tego —PROF SIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS: from 13 to 





15 years; fee, 
BOE S: no cg sc HOOL OF MACHINERY: 8 years’ course; monthly fee, 

.-SCHOUL OF FINE ARTS : no fees.—SCHOOL OF DEC CORATIVE ARTS: 
a fees, SCHOOL OF MUSIC (private school) : 1,500 pupils; fees, 120 to 150; 
special classes for foreiguers.- -WATCHMAKING sc IOOL: 


4to5 years; monthly fee, from £1 to £2.—AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL: fee 
for boarders, £28 a year.—AGRICULTURAL LECTURES: fee for one course, 
4s,-DEAF AND DUMB ASYLU M: for yearly boarders; fee, £24.—DAME 


SCHOOLS : children from no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 
children from 7 to 13 years; 
LECTURES BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALL 
EUROPE: 
OFFICE, Geneva. 3 Pls ace des Bergues, Geneva. 


3 to 7 years: 





SWITZER- 
Students of every 
Classical 
508. 2 year.— 


per half-year—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR 


a course from 


no fees.—UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
PARTS OF 
free. —For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 





COLLEG HK. — The 


HELTEN H AM 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value 


also ONE 


and 29th. ELEVEN 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded ; 
of £35 per annum, tenable for three 
also F 
Examinations ; 
ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITIO 
Navy or Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. 


also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum ; 


Apply to the BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 


ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 27th, 28th, 
ranging 
SCHOLARSHI P 
years, for Sons of old Cheltonians only ; 
UR SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy 
and 
N of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of the 
é Senior 
Candidates must be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May Ist.— 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, 

A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
pare and comfort for delicate children, 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualitied staff, 
A limited number of ENTR: ANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition, 

ELS TED ‘ct 2 oe oO &. 

EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 

Examination in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 

For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Velsted, Es 


ESTMINSTER 9 i ey —An EX AMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 2nd, Srd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 

five Residential Scholarships, three non-Residential Scholarships, and two 

Exhibitions.—For particulars, apply, by letter, to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


NHERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on JUNE Lith to 13th. Candi- 
dates will, if desired, be examined in SINGING, ability in which will be taken 
into consideration in one or more awards.—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


HE HEAD-MASTER of Sherborne School DESIRES 
very strongly to RECOMMEND the SHERBORNE SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY for BOYS between the ages of 8 and 14.—For particulars 
apply, HEAD- MASTE AR, Sh erborne Se ‘hool, Dorset. 





Limitep, 








ssex, 














ASTBOURNE.—LA ANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
“4 FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 


Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymuasium, riding, 


cycling, hockey ‘Ke. 


ANCING COLLEGE.—SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will 
be OFFERED in JULY. For two of these preference will be given to 
sons of clergy; two are Choral Exhibitions.—Further particulars from the 
Head. Master, B. H. TOWE R, Esq. , Lancing College, Shoreham, Sumex, 
LDENHAM CHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.— — An 
Examination will te held at the School on May 22nd and 23rd, 1902, 
for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural 
Science, SEVEN (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and THREE (HOUSE) of £20, 
all tenable for three years.—Further particulars may be obtained from Rey, 
A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 
UNDLE SCHOOL. —An ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
July 8th and 9th. There are FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 a year, and 
THREE of £30 a year vacant.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


| EPTON SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 

















HELD at REPTON on JULY 15th, 16th, and 17th, for the purpose of 
electing to eight or more SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £70, four or more of £60, 
and three of £40, £30, and £20 re spectively) tenable duri: g residence at the 
School. Exhibitions o f £20 a year may be awarded. Candidates must be under 
l5on Sept. 15th. —App ly ‘to tl the HE AD- MASTER, Repton Hall, Burton- on-Treut, 





UEEN WOOD, EASTBOU RNE. —WMiss CHU DLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of Eng lish and Foreig mm Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-front ; large playing-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


\IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class. 


and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 




















Navy, and Comimercii il Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can REC a ND a .few SCHOOLS in L ONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY ich are thoroughly reliable. —Clearly state require- 


ments, and Pocapostent, Views, &¢., will be forwarded without ‘charge. 


—————______ 


HE COLONIAL ‘ 
HOLLESLEY BAY, nea LLEG®, 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRI ACRES in a Splendid Climate, 


Full information from the PRINCIPAL, at the above ; 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Wentuuinores ata or from 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON MAY 17th. 


NK ISS MARGARET WILLIAMSON, having 
her post of Lady Principal of the Princess Helena College intends 
to OPEN in MAY ST. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRL ined 
Pupils only) at cont lng on- Se a, Hants, ¥ —s (Bes dent 
Southbourne lies on the clitfs at the eastern extremity of uth 
Bay. The air is bracing and pg climate remarkably healthy, Bournemouth 
The School will consist of the School House—with large Hall forG 
—and a second House for Junior Pupils. There are thaes nates of aa ee 
out grounds and a playing-field. ‘ 
The education will be on Public School lines—examined and inspected be +) 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. mpected by th 
The Resident Staff will include a Medical Gymnastie Mistress 
Vice-Principal: Miss HELEN ROBERTS, LL.A., da vughter of 
Rey. Alex. Roberts, D.D., Emeritus Professor of Hum: nity, St, 
University, N.B. 


YORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

J GIRLS.— “Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistre 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F, JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Hee 
Mistress, Miss L. E, PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. ‘PAIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (rear the Luxcmboury Gardens) 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménézoz. the pend 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woous, Mis s Words 
worth, and others. ail 


TH Ss &2e*e Ss 
CAMBRIDGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Partic ules on app lication to the HEAD- MASTER. 





Yr ‘esigned 


laid. 


the late 
Andrews 

















RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mus- 
tresses; large visiting stall, —Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assist aunt ‘Mistre sses ut the C lifton High Sel hool for Girls), 














PARKSTONE, DORSET— 








eres ING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
ae 2ARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls, 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, 8.W. 
Tt ALLIWICK MANOR,NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—Hieh. 
class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Fine old country house. Bes iutiful grounds and playing tields, 
First-rate resident and visiting staff. London professors. Resi- 
Hockey, cric Aaty tennis, riding, cycling, éc— 
NTON, 


Near London. 
Bracing air. 

dent matron (trained nur 
Prospectus, the Misses FE 


N R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

E = ational Agency work) INTRODUCES, tree of charge, to Scho vols 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERN 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, 8, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


a ote 4 HQUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
a UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 
























The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea, 
Boarders only received. 


LO get MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROV E, HAT MPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and hberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey ke, Unive rsity Examination & Inspection, 
| ING’S SCHOOL, ANTE SRBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN samttaneueee (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &ec., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
[.PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
‘J SHIPS of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY 1st,—Apply, 
the BURSAR. 
S? JOH NS COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL tor DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education. 
Gymuastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.— Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 

















D O V E R Cc O L 
Prospectus on ae ition to the ae Master, 
R 


Rev. COMPTON, M.A 
So smetime Ho ise- use-Maste bs ‘Uppin shaun, under Edward Thring 


DERESFORD SE 8 nae 0 OL, 


L E G E. 


HOUSE 
UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 
Head-Mistresses: Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN. 
Corporation Sanitary ( ‘ertificate ; Garden; w: a l-in Playing Field. 
Inclusive Fees from 80 guines: 


ibaa ASTON SCHOOL, NAN NT WICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
omnes September, 1900, FOUNDATION SC HOLARSHIPS. 
NE xT EN’ NTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY Sth. 
UG BY SCHOOL. — The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will commence on MONDAY, June 2nd, 1902.—Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 


W 
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HE HINDHEAD 


SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certié Certificated Student of Girton College, 






5: 
bay a Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. The teac hi g 
hie ainly of University women of professional standing and experi 


ts mi a 
srmeation thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor game: s. Great 


attention is paid to ‘healthful conditions of life: the bracing uir and gravel 
alot the Hindhead district ca ause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
Poarding- house stands 2t an elevation of 800ft. Refs.: Miss WEL SH, of 
a College; Mrs. er K, Principal of Newnham College; 
Seed, Birmiaghain Ur : parents of former pupils and others.— 
prospects a address to BRAC! KENHU RST, HINDHEAI HASLEME ‘RE s 
PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HiIGH SCHOOL for 
} DAUGHTERS of GENTL Sr only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C. 
WyNDHAM ROBINSON. Music--Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROB INSON. Large 
ait of Resident aud Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, seu-bathing, out- 
ed games. Sc holarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations, 
ps luding first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 


























exceptional. Eutire ¢ harge of children whose parents are abroad. 

ee _— 

r H &E C O L L E G EK , 
[' RAMSGATE. 


Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address the HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, 
— a Sale S ree: -. 
NIV ERSITY OF DURHA M. 
} DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
‘or Particulars concert ‘nition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
Near Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


DLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 8c = COMPANY. 


Boarding House licensed by the Counce 
House-Mistress: Miss MARGUERITE HAIG. BROWN, 
39 Lee Park, "Blackhe ith, S.E. 


a SD a = =m 
HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head- Master. 
Rev. GEORGE McNE ILE, M. ie late the Cluplain of School Trai 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conwey.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of ave. 
Excellent situation, healthy luc ality ; standing in its own grou ids, with large 
field attached, Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bis hop of Durbain, and others. 


I\HORN NELOE sc HOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSE T'.— 
Old-established school in bracing situation on South-West coast ; careful 
physi ical training. Swedish gymnastics, , hockey, sea- bathing ,&c. Delicate girls 
receive every attention. Spee ial facilities for music, languages, und painting. 
Entire charge taken of Colonial children, Highe st reterences.—Address, 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


St. HILARY’S 


























. SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils ~*~ Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached hou: se, well-situated, and sheitered trom the East. Garden, 
large field, temiis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Boerd. Statf resident, Unive rsity gradu ates 


B4st2 0 ckNE AND DRE SDEN — 
The Misses POHLER ani GODKIN'S FINISHING SCHOOLS, 
DRESDEN HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, and VILLA ANGELIKA, DRESDEN, 
First-rate education; languages, music, art, games. Frequent escort to 
Dresden. 


\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
2! 















NATION, July 15th, 16th, 17th; one or two of #387 (£99 _ the first 
year), three or four of £50, six or more of #30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be aw: arded to boys who do well but f: ail to obta 
ascholarshi 

(\LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathe matic al, anil 

Natural Science SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1902. Ten or more, besides 
House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100 a yeur. Also 
Scholarships for Boys intended tor the Army or Navy.—Particulars «nd con- 
ditions from HEAD- MASTER or SEC RETARY, the Colle; ze, Clifton, Bristol. 


\ETTLE, YORKSHI RE. —OVERDALE sc HOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head- Mistress, Mis ss KE. MM. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnhi um Coll., , Camb, Highest reference 


[Be GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, “LIMITED. 


President—Sir CHAS. TENNANT. 
Chairman—The Rey. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 
8ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
Mistress—Miss RENTON. 

New School Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio. Large Grounds; Playing-tield ; Splendid situation. 

Kinnear House, residence of Head-Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. 

For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, or at the Registered Oftice 
of the Company, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 

D. HILL JACK, Secretary, 


ATH COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS 
! Me dern) OPEN to BOYS under 16 and under 14, tenable for two years, 
from £15 to £55 per annum. Examination Tuesday and We: ede July Ist 
and 21 2ud. For particulars, i ap ply to the BURS AR, Bath Colleg ze 














Head- 








ie INV ALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ao. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Lfd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Ac ddress, 
“Triform, London.’ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 


—For particulars ¢ app); y to the H HEAD- MASTER or SECRE TARY. bz 
ar. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
KR 








(Classical and | 


EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 


for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 


offered, in the first instance, for boys intended or the Army class.—Apply to | 


the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age. a is, &e., of the 
Rey. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich 


se GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
NORFOLK, 
op Reparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. Special Coaching 
or Backward Boys. Healthy, bracing climute. Seven acres of ground, 
____ Head. Master—Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon.) 














QTAMMERING.—MR. EDW. -GRIERSON, a perfectly 
SELF-CURED SfTAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new me tho d 

of treatment, receives boys and adults suffering from this atiliction. 
“ Stammering,” ae -free, ls. 1d.—Address, 10 Be: Street, Manchester 
uare, London, W., aud 20 Goldington Road, Bedford, 









GC 
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AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 
the sumer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House 
and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience, Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. 8. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladsto me, Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M, I. GARDINER, 
Souths wold, Sufk 1k. 


FR NCE, CE -PEN. 











CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).--PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mule. J. TURMEAU, Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 


W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Lerge grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Langu: Mees ii id Music. E slish refs, —Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


r. ALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Tneppe. Conversational Freuch rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunitie s for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with E ng! land. -—Apply to Miss CUNNICE, Dieppe. 
| RU SSE LS —v ery healthy situation. —Malles. DEN YS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. ae imily French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Danc ing, = 2s, £80 perann, ; Term commences with eutranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. s1) sonap iplie ation. n.—-82Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY —Public School with 
Classical and Modern Sides. Wery successful Army Class ; four passed 
direct last December, including lst into Sandhurst. Close Scholarships (£100) 
at Oxfordevery vesr Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate, 
—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e Preparation for London University Honour Degree , &c. French the official 
language of the island. Beautiful climate. Large modern school buildings, 
separate cubicles, gymnasium, &. Good hockey and tennis clubs.—For Llus- 
trated Prospectus and Examiners’ Reports, epply Principal, Miss ROBERTS. 
OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Under Diocesan 
Trustees. Head-Mistress: Miss BROAD. Resident Graduate Staff, 
School House, Laboratory, Art Studio, Gymnasium, Playing Fields, Swimming, 
four Boarding Houses. Terms 50 to 80 guineas per annum, inclusive of House 
and School Fees. Entire charge of Colonial pupils. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home er Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


iy EK EH N Ff CcOLbnL BG SE. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) to be COMPETED for on 


JULY 2nd, srd.—For particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, 
De rby shire. 














































YOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
5 SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Transition 
Class and Kindergarten for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. Reference to 
Parents and Head- Masters . SUM HEL TERM BEGAN AP RIL 2lst. 








With Title of L.LA 
Pg Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L. ‘L.A, Scheme, the University, 
. Andrews, N.B. 


THA MONGATE SCHOOLS. KENDAL, WEST- 
MORELAND. - Established 1698 by the Society of Friends. For Sonsand 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Separate Houses; Re >sident Gymuastie Instructors. 
a rain a Rev. John Clittord, D.D.; Ri R. J. Can ipbell, B.A.; Rev. A. M. 

airbuirn, D.D. Terms from 60 Gins WwW. SE SSIONS, I B 


NDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
ny poktets INE for —— » 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 
completed, “For i Pros spectus a and List of Scholarships, apply to SECRET AR}. 


if OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


3TIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 











3c. (hc ynd.), Princ ipal. 





Parroxs—THEIR MAJES 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited, 
Compluinants not bound to attend court, and their names kept absolutely con- 
tidential when letters are marked “ Private.’’ 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS, NOT BEING ACTED ON, ARE PUT 
INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


_ 105 >) Jermyn Street, St. James’s, Londox 


RIENT - PACIFIC LINE —PLEASU RE CRUISES 
by the magnificent Twin-screw Steamship ‘ ORTONA,’ 7,945 tons register, 
10,000 horse power. From London for NORWAY FIORDS. NORTH CAPE, 
and SPITZBERGEN (for MIDNIGHT SUN), 
July 2ud to July 2tith. 
For COPENHAGEN, WISBY, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG (for 
MOSCOW), LUBECK, &., August Ist to August 29th. 
Managers -F. GREEN and CU. ANDERSON, ANDERSON and CO, 
Head Office—FENCHURCH AVENUE. 
For PASSAGE apply to She latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
or to West End Brauch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








THE STATE PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY | 
Ves Ge 


Kk bP NG E DW ABD 
.w By LUKE FILDES, R.A. 

Messrs. THOS. AGNEW and SONS hage the honour to announce that they 
have arrauged to publish an 
IMPORTANT MEZ EZOTINE A ESCRSTING, 

By Mr. J. B. PR 
of His woe a now being exhibited in the 


of this the oficial State Portrait 


Royal Academy. 


The artist’s proofs, which will be limited in number, will be published at 
£10 10s. each. 

A Photograph showiug full size of Engraving may be seen at, and 
Subscribers’ names now being received by, the Publishers, Messrs, THOS 


AGNEW and SONS, 39s Old Bond Street, and leading Printsellers, 
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THE CORONATION. 


D R. LU N’S NODS). 
THE CORONATION PROCESSION. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE. — GRAND STAND, from £3 5s. 
POLYTECHNIC, trom £1 Ls. 6d. 
routes, 

NAVAL REVIEW.—S.s. 1 
‘ 8.5. ‘VANCOUVER,’ 

s. ‘EMPRESS QUEEN’J 

«PRE TOBIA,’ tonnage 13.234, the largest vessel eversent 
toa Naval Review. Three ys’ cruise from £8 8s. 

Day cruise on the magnificent s.s. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA,’ of the Isle of 
Man Steam Packet ee. —Full particulars from SECRETARY, 5 Ends- 
leizh Gardens, London. N.W.; 47 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing 
Cross Buildings, S.W. 32 Pice: aidily Circus, W. 


ARRANGEME 
BOROUGH 


‘ARGONAUT,’ 





FULL. 





S.s 








SALES BY “AUCTION. 
JERSEY. 





FREEHOLD RESIDENCE AND FRUIT FARM. 





( N THURSDAY, MAY 22nd, 1902, Mr. W. H. 
DICKSON will OF! FE SER for S AL E by PUBL IC AUCTION his pro- 
perty. ‘“NONPAREIL,” ST. PETER'’S, JERSEY. Conservatory, vineries, 





and greenhouses (21,000 sq. ft. of glass), with heating apparatus complete all 
pla unted out and in full working order. Stabling, lawn, and prolitic garden 
including gardener’s cott The whole occupying one and a half acres, and 
surrounded by substan ally built walls. 

The sale will t place at the Offices of Mr. PETER P. GUITON, 
Solicitor, 6 Hill Stre et Che um bers, Jersey, at 3 p.m., from whom particulars way 
iinnacononntd 


OOKS WANTED, 
Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 188 ; 
In Memoriam, first edition, 185 0 ; 














gE 


EACH OFFERED.— 


Tennyson's 
Hewlett’s 








95s. 


Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; 
George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 


Earthwork out of Tuscany, fir “st edition, 1895; Moutaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds's 


2 vols., 1881; Whistler's Gentle Art, L.P., 1890 ; Symonds’s 
Essays, 2 vols., 18%); Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through 
England, 1885; Gamonia. 1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Collyn’s Wild Red 
Deer, 1862; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 
1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard IIL, 1802; 
Andrew Lang’s Ballads, 1872; Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; Stevenson’s New 
Arabian Nights, 2 vols., first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and 
WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. 
State wants. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 
14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREE T, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED, EACH OFFERED.—Hissey's 


Italian Literature, 





ONS 


20S, 

Drive Through England, 1885 Ds Jesse's Richard III., 1862; Rape of the 
Lock. 1714; Warwickshire Hur it. = ; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Pater’s Marius, 
Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of print books supplied ; state wants, 


© Cone free.—HOLLAND'S beni AT BOOK STORES, Birmingham, 


\ C HEAP PRICES. — Burke 
(Edmund), Works of, Nimmo’s Superb Edition, 
£4 12s, 6d. ; Hill Burton's Scotland, 8 vols., £1; Thackeray (W. M.), Compete 


1Z vols. 8vo, buckram, 
Works, Best Library Edition, with hitherto une ollecte «lt Writings and Iustra 





HOICE BOOKS AT. 








tions, 26 vols. royal 8vo, £15 13s. tor £7 10s. 6d.; Farrar’s Christ iu Art, Best 
Edition, 8vo, 2ls. for 7s, 6d.; Galt (John), Nove ls, ted by Crockett and 
Meldrum, 8 vols. er. Svo, 24s. net for 12s. Gd. ; Skene’s Highlanders, complete 


The Sedne, with Pennell's Ilustra- 
tions, ito, 21s. for 5s. ; Ruskin’s First Complete Uniform Edition, in about 
u2 vols., Zils. net per vi il. Edition limited, orders now received, 
on applicati ou.—NORMAN MACL EOD, Bookseller, 25 George IV. 
Edinburgh. 


Hamerton (P. G.), 
6a. 


in 1 vol. 8vo, 1Us, td. ; 


Bridge, 





with Celtic Desig gu, price 


JUST READY in crown 8vo, aed 3 in xt oe 
2s. 6d. net, Vol. II. 

HE DEATH OF OSCAR: a are of the Fianna, 

in the Form “3 a = Epic Poem, by Alice Sar@ant, Author of 
“Ballads and Etchings,” ‘Master Death,” &e., &e. Also uniform in size 
and binding, Vol. I., pric ice 3s. a. 1et. The King has been graciously pleased to 
aecept a copy of Miss Sargant’s “‘ Death of Oscar,” a Poem ou the Royal House 
of Ti ‘ara.—Edinburgh : NORMAN MACL EOD. 








G2; HARDING, 64 GRE AT RUSSELL STREE . 

LONDON, W.c., BUYS and SELLS BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
relating to America, Arch: wology, Genealogy, History, Topography ; Economies, 
Commerce and Trade, Education, the Poor, Taxation, the Working Classes ; 
also the Publications of the Record Commission, Culendars of Stute Papers, 
Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain, Learned Societies’ Publications, &e. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


OOKS,. MSS., &e.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO., 
AU CTION} SRS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for, VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809. 


OL LE "TORS OF FINE BOOKS. PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first e ditions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artis 
Desiderata —— for, and 

















' logues issued. Call or write to 





. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S. Ww. 
\ \ FAY CATALOGUE OF NEW REM: AINDERS. JUST 
i ISSUED. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


his new Catalogue containing an interest- 


will be pleased to send, post-free, 
aud at bargain 


ing collec ti ion of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition 
a rices,—57 Wigmo yre Street, W. 


yOOKS co HATC HARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Librarie s entire ly Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Allthe New and Stand: ird Books, Bibles, Pri ayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders p nay tly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


JOOKS SPEC [ALLY W ANTED.— All “Sporting and 
Alpine Books ; first editions of Meredith, Stevenson, FitzGerald, Ains- 

worth, &c. ; books with Col loured Illustrations; Autograph Presentation copies 
of famous Authors, &c. Books purchased to any amount for cash: before dis- 
posing elsewhere write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 











Prospectus ; 


Other seats at various points on the two , 





i 











a 


SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
‘Ib.SampleTi, INDIAN FAKIR vr 10/- n, 


A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of 
experiments by a skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool ; 
fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour ¢ and aro: 
“INDIAN FAKIR” is absolutely different from any other Tobacco, : and aideae 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe- smoking, ila 


per 9/- ». WASSAIL = *. Sample Tin, 


post-free, 26. 
An excelent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma. 
3-lb. Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2 1. THE CHAIRMAN per 7/4 Ib, 


A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaceos ; delightfully cool, 


BOARDMANS er 7/4 ». 


Recommended by eminent 


exhaustiyg 
smoking 2, delight. 


i-lb. Sample Tin, 
post-free, 2/1. 
The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. 
— ians. 


R. J. LEA, ‘Tobacco Specialist, 
45 MAKKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for 1d. stamp.) 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Monochrome Copies by the Permanent Autotype Carbon Process 
of Pictures by OLD MASTERS from the principal collections of 
note. 

Numerous examples of Works by MODERN ARTISTS. 

The Autotype Company’s processes of permanent photographie 
reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the learned 
societies, and leading publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 


Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book IUustrations of the very highest 
quality, Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 








The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loch, $ Secretary, 15 Buckingham 


; Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18,720.—£6 10s. is needed to complete a pension for a widow, aged 79, who ia 
partinully - crippled by rheumatism. She is most respectable. A brother in 
Canada contributes Is. a week, The late husband wus thrifty, and a member 
of the Oddfellows’ Club, 


».—An East End Committee ask for £4 19s. 8d., to complete an allowance 
dow of 75, whose earnings from washing and cleaning do not exceed 2s, 

She is in receipt of 1s. 10d. w week from a poor « rregation to which 
Her husband was 2 cabman, and for forty-five years belonged to 
They had also saved a little. 


18,545 
toa wi 
a week. 
she belongs. 


u sick club. 








respectable widow of 76, who is 
es old employer contributes £10 
The 


18,497.-.Wauted £6 2s, 101. to support ¢ 
suffering from a tumour and cannot work. 
a year towards her support, und chapel funds pri ovide 10s. per month, 
remaining sum which is asked for includes £1 Is, for medical attendance, 
to u respectable single old 
work, and her earnings are 
mtribute. She has no 


.— £7 3s, is required to continue allowance 
n (fe ormerly a servant). She is now pust 
usted, A former employer and the Gees e 


ons, 


, respectable single 


15,523,--He!p is asked to continue an allowance to a ver} 
woman of 67. She has suffered from an incurable disease for years. and is quite 
unable to work. Friends of the Committee give 2s. 6d. weekly; £5 17s. is 
needed for the next six mouths. 


————— 


pe tUDEN TI rm ASSU RANCE COMPANY, “LIMITED, 








HOLBORN BARS. LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 
INVESTED FUNDS.....cccsssssssssseesessssssenssseee £13,000,000, 
VERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


VE 
R or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURC HASED or 
LOANS granted thereon hy the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. € apiti ul (Paid up) £500,000. 


v7 ACKBEETLES, 
COCKROACH PASTE, an unfailing remedy, 
sive experience of Mr. E. Howarth, Z 
who cleared plague of these pests from Sheffield W orkhouse. 
terminate hem completely. Recommended by all ladies’ papers & cookery 
Tipe 1,3, 4.6, post-fre.~HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, She 


COCKROACHES. — UNION 


founded on the exten- 


S., Curator, Sheffield Museums, 
Guaranteed to ex- 
books. 
field 











2 
3,9, 
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Offered by Che Times 


THE NEW VOLUMES 


OF THE 


Encyclopzdia Britannica, 


Forming, in conjunction with the Volumes of the Ninth Edition, the 


TENTH EDITION 


Of that Work, while in themselves a Complete Library of 


CONTEMPORARY KNOWLEDGE. 





A 


LARGE 
DISCOUNT 


OFFERED TO 


EARLY 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 0F 
THE NEW VOLUMES. 


Tur Stanparp, May 2ad. 
“A wonderful piece of work.” \ 
Tur Dairy Mair, May 2nd. 
“Maintains the high standarl of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 





Tur MorninG Post, May 2nd. 
“A distinct character of its own 
among books of refereuce.”’ 

Tar Dairy Curonicie, May 2nd. 
“ Altogether admirable.’ 

Tur Darty Grapuic, May 2nd. 
“A great achievement.” 

Tae Darty News, May 2nd. 
“Exhaustive, masterly surveys.” 

Tar GLose, May 2nd. 
“ Masterly and welcome.” 

Tae ScotsMaN, May 2nd. 
“A reference library, the value of 
which can hardly be over- 
estimated.” 

Tae Giascow HeraLp, May 2nd. 
“Thoroughly and completely up- 

date,” 


Prices and Terms for the | 
TENTH EDITION of the | 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRIT- | 
ANNICA (consisting of the | 
existing Volumes of the Ninth 
Edition in combination with the 
New Volumes now being issued) 
can be obtained on application 
to the Manager, Publication 
Dept., “The Times,” Printing 
House Square, London, E.C. 








A NEW METHOD OF PUBLICATION. 

The press of all parts of the United Kingdom has this 
month been so full of the EncycLopzp1A Brirannica that the 
reader of this announcement need not be told how copious, | 
how comprehensive, how up-to-date, how rich in literary merit, 
and in its fund of information is this worthy addition to the | 
noble company of English books. He is more concerned, it may | 
be supposed, with the question of the acquisition of the book. | 

Taking that for granted, it may be supposed that he is | 
asking himself how long he may postpone the booking of his 
order without being compelled to pay a higher price because 
he has not been prompt about the matter. It is true that 
subscribers to the New Volumes are not required to make 
any preliminary payment, that a postcard addressed to Tur 
Tres will bring the inquirer an Order Form, and that it is 
no great trouble to sign that Order Form, and send it back 
to THe Trmzs office; but everyone has, nowadays, so many 
calls upon every minute of every hour in the day that it is 
only natural to postpone even so slight a task as this until 
the last moment. To the reader who desires to know how 
long he may safely postpone the booking of his subscription, 
the very simple answer is that there is no limit of time, i/ he 
does not care what price he pays. In accordance with the 
novel system of graduated discounts, inaugurated by Tue 
Tres in connection with the issue of the New Volumes, the 
catalogue price is subject to a discount which will soon he 
reduced, and the price of the volumes correspondingly 
increased. 

It is cheaper to print a large number of copies at one time 
than to be compelled, after the presses have once been stopped, 
to resume the printing. A copy ordered within the next few 
days will be included in the gross order to the printer for the 
complete series of volumes. If the subscriber delays, his 
copy will be one of a smaller number of copies subsequently 
printed, and for this reason costing more to print. THe 
Times will then be put to greater expense, and the subseriber, 
in his turn, must then be content to pay a higher price. If, 





THE ONLY 
AUTHORITATIVE 
AND 
COMPLETE 
KECORD 
OF THE 
KNOWLEDGE 
or 
TO-DAY. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF 


THE NEW VOLUMES. 


Tue Spectator, May 10th. 
“The undertaking is being con- 
ducted with equal enterprise and 
intelligence, and with a liberal use 
of all available resources.” 

Tur Grapuic, May 3rd. 
“Reflects the greatest credit on 
all who have had a hand in the 
production of it.” 

Tue Bererrast NoRTHERN 
May 2nd. 
** Magnificently successful.” 

Tue ArcHITect, May 2rd. 
‘*FPor students who are business 
men it will be invaluable.” 

Tue Pinot, May 3rd. 
“In every respect worthy of the 
original work.” 

Tue Giascow Daitr Recorp and 
Daity Marr, May 2nd, 
‘*A splendid addition to a splendid 
work.” 

Bristot Mercury, May 2nd. 
‘*A powerful instrument of educa- 
tion.” 


Wuie, 





therefore, the reader desires to secure the maximum discount, 
or in other words to obtain his copy of the New Volumes at 
the minimum price, he should use to-day the Inquiry Form | 
which is printed at the foot of this advertisement. | 


} 


The first of the New Volumes can 
be seen at the office of Tue Times, 
Queen Victoria Street. E.C. If you 
cannot call, use the INQUIRY FORM 


to-day. 





Twenty out of the 1,000 Contributors to the 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 

Vice-Adml. SIR CYPRIAN BRIDGE,| SIR RICHARD JEBB, 

Commander-in-Chief, China Station. | Regius Prof. of Greek, Cambridge. 
SIR T. LAUDER BRUNTON, | SIR FRANCIS JEUNE, 

Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hosp. | Pres. Probate, Divorce, & Adml, Div. 
SIR WILIAM CROOKES, |M. DE LANESSAN, 

President British Association, 1898, Minister of Marine, France. 
LORD DAVEY OF FERNHURST, /|SIR FREDERICK LUGARD, 

Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. | High Commissioner, North Nigeria. 
SIR MICHAEL FOSTER, | GEN. SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, 

Professor of Physiology, Cambridge. Commander Woolwich District, 1901. 
SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, | DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 

President British Association, 1892. Author of “ Farthest North.” 
LORD BRASSEY, DR. SIMON NEWCOMB, 


Governor of Victoria, 1900, 








| Sen. Prof. of Math., U.S. Navy, 1897. | 


“ENCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA.” 


LORD RAYLEIGH, 
Prof. Nat. Philos., Royal Institution. 
The Rt. Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, 
Bishop of Ripon. 
MR. SWINBURNE, 
Author of “ Poems and Ballads.” 
COUNT GLEICHEN, 
Director of Intelligence, Sudan Prov. 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 
GEN. SIR EVELYN WOOD, 


Commanding 2ud Army Corps. 








INQUIRY FOR 


to the earliest Subscribers. 





Tue MANaGer, THE Pusiicatron Derr., “Tue Times,’ 


Please send me a copy of the illustrated Pamphlet of 170 pages, containing extracts from some among the 10,000 ar 
New Volumes of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” I enclose stamps to pay the postage, which is fourpence. Please al 


’ 


with full particulars of the prices and terms of instalment payment offered to early subscribers. 


In order that the Publishers may 
know whether they can supply to such 
Inquirers as possess the Ninth Edition 
of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” the 
New Volumes bound to match the ex- 
isting volumes, you are requested to 
State in the space left blank for that 
purpose : 

1, Whether you possess a copy of the 
ae Ninth Edition ? 

2, 80, in about what 
oh bought it 2 

5, From whom you bought it 2 
4, In what style it is bound ? 


year you 





To be posted AT ONCE by persons who desire the full Discount conceded by the Publishers 


Printing House Sevare, Lonpon, E.C. 





re cares cons een ees t cnet anauvcuscinccusreneasusacaattemasdecseed eri visoccekencitivedsdudetaddana pqusudusetunauenuenidetesasatas 
” 

Be ae Sh aarag Did saan be inked dal 40, euSNAERRED Nona o Le aa Neu aA ReREa sd tna era caeeeaeadiandanddar eden diac dedheneeuexsnahadeudacataumad - 

TS EON ae RIE TE OPM Pe ROPE RAR Hes MN SE ETE R EE MED Wn Ane eT I Te a BE def wt Wadatuered “d 

Naine ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ere | . 

sr. 70 Rank: Or CnCuna sis sid cc sacec icccetzacecpauaccesansaandes sun¢icisodiainesasevesessease dicen s 


Residence........ 


Ty in business, add business address........... 


* This information will enable the Publishers to match as closely as possible the bindings in all cases where it is possible to do so. 
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[F you are anxious to buy or are interested in Cheap Land, 
consult the Register of Cheap Land appearing each 
week in 


THE 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAI, 


Price 6d.: by post, 6id. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers in the United Kingdom, or from 
the PUBLISHER, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The Register will contain particulars of the buik of the land in the United King- 
dom which is being offered for sale at and below £15 I5s. an acre, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register of Cheap Land, is full of matter cf interest and importance 
to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all classes interested in the country, and will contain in future 


several new and interesting features. 


AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THESE TO WHICH WE DESIRE TO DRAW THE ATTENTION 
OF OUR READERS ARE: 


COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. ;OUR ROADS. 


Mr. C. J. Conntsu, the well-known authority on sport, natural history, | Articles dealing with the important question of the improvement of 


and other rural topics, will contribute each week under this heading | roads in the couutry, and with the access to our great towns, will be 
un article that cannot fail to interest all who live in or care for the | , ; a ; 
cw ! written week by week by a specialist, and will become a regular feature 
country. a ‘ “iene % 
of this newspaper. The problems of width, surface, gradients, 


DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS, alignments in existing roads, and of proposals for new roads, will be 
A special series of curious aud interesting pictures on plate paper will discussed in detail with expert knowledge. 


be presented week by week, torether with notes on and histories of 
the animals depicted, by a leading naturalist. This unique series will MOTOR CARS. 
nt 9 me t 

form a complete Animals’ ‘‘Who’s Who. 42h eediien oh tihiiah, Sn ound ea whded ot wit See 

STEE INVESTMENTS with each week, but rather from the point of view of the amateur 
TRU pa el r owners and users than from that of students of mechanics, 
Each week will appear a list of all the chief investments coming , 
within the Trustee Investments Acts. This will enable trustees of the RIFLE CLU BS 
| e 
usual family settlements to see at a glance the stocks and shares 
suitable for their purposes. 





Special attention will be paid to the rifle club movement, 





In addition to the above the ordinary features of this popular and long-established newspaper will appear 
as usual. 





Readers who « ure of securing their copies regularly every week will Co well to order in advance from their 
“ q vu 5 dv 
Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks. 


TERMS OF SU8SCRIPTION—(Post-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). Yearly, 28s. ; Six Months, 14s. 3 
Three Months, 7s. 


EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, AND PUBLISHING OFFICES :—- 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address: ‘“ Whipstocks,” London 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ CORONATION LIST. 








st out, in roy: i PE 
* 4 Second and Greatly Enlarged Edition. 


9s, 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 

- jesty the King has accepted a Copy of this 
ae hich now includes the COMPLETE 
CORONATION SERVICE for KING EDWARD 
VII. to be used in Westminster Abbey on June 26. 


THE CORONATION SERVICE, 


with Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. JOSEPH H. 
PEMBERTON. 


Crown &vo, price 


ch 


of Edward VIL., by Archbishop Cranmer—The Service used at 
the Coronation of Queen Victoria—Historical Records of all 
the Coronations from Mary J. to William IV. and THE 


OF EDWARD VII. 


ld A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FOR 
: UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTION. 


Already selling by tens of thousands for distribution. 
This day, price 1d,, or 7s. 6d. per 100, by post 8s. per 109. 


HOW AND WHY OUR KING 


1d. 








By Canon HAMMOND, LL.B., Vicar of St. Austell. 
With many Illustrations. This delightful little Booklet con- 
tains:—A SPLENDID PORTRAIT OF THE KING 
AND QUEEN, a PICTURE OF WESTMINSTER 


viz., The Sword of State, The Ampulla, The 
Spoon, The Coronation Chair and Stone, The 
Siole, The Orb, The Sceptre Royal, The Rod 
with the Dove, and The Crown. 


Tu 
S ofall the Details of the Ceremony, with the various things used therein. 
It is intended to provide at once a full Explanation and a Memento at a price 

to bring it within the reach of every Man, Woman, and Child in Towns and 
Villages; and is already selling by tens of thousands, 

ice * : 

". SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 

lre — 














H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonnon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


id 











SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 














of 
a INcoRPORATED 1881. 
re SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
: SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Ss Cuier Surveror—MARK H. JUDGE, A.B.I.B.A., F.S.L 
be H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 
THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
It Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 
ue This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support | 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 
“7,887 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1901. 
Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en- 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be | 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
RICHARD C. ''TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
NGLISH CLUBS FOR 1902.—A List arranged in 
4 Tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Establish- 
Tent, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and SECRETARIES’ NAMES, of over 
r 2,490 Social, Yacht, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs, in London and the 
Over 800 Goly Clubs 


Provinces, in British Colonies and in Foreign Couutries. 
are included in the current edition. Price, post-free, 3s. 10d. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 
5B New Street Square, E.C. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


(\ABET'S 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the StationERS’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


LLIs§ A N D Pep ve F¥, 
_DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Spring Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS, (No. 98) Now Ready. 
Price Sixpence, Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made. 
29 NEW BOND STBEET, LONDON, W. 
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alcloth, with 5 SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS | 


The Unction—The Regal Vesiments— } 
The Oath—Early Coronation of Sovereigns—The Coronation | 


CORONATION SERVICE OF CHARLESI, AND | 


WILL BE CROWNED. 


ABBEY, and NINE OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, | 


Ii contains a full and clear description of the Object of the Coronation and 


| THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, F.R.Hist.S. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 





New Book by GOLDWIN SMITH. 
COMMONWEALTH OR EMPIRE: 


a Bystander’s View of the Question, By Gotpwin Smiru, D.C.L., Author 
of ‘The United Kingdom,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW READY, 


T. H. HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. 


Edited by Sir M. Foster, K.C.B., F.R.S., and Prof. E, Ray Lankester, 
F.R.S. In 4 vols., with Portraits and Illustrations, Super Royal 8vo. 
Vol. IV., 30s. net. [Vol. I., 25s. net. Vol. II., 30s, net. Vol. IIT., 30s, net.] 





THE HULSEAN LECTURES, 1900-1, 


THE CREDIBILITY OF THE BOOK OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. by Freperic Heyer 


Cuase, D.D. Crown §8vo, 6s. 





NOW READY.—Price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


No. VII—SESSION 1900-1. 

CONTENTS.—A. J. EVANS. THE PALACE AT KNOSSOS.—D. G, 
HOGARTH. EXCAVATIONS AT ZAKRO, CRETE.—W. BOYD DAWKINS. 
SKULLS FROM CAVE BURIALS AT KATO ZAKRO.—A, WILHELM, 
AN ATHENIAN DECREE. 





By the late Professor HENRY SIDGWICK, 
PHILOSOPHY : its Scope and Relations. An In- 


troductory Course of Lectures. S8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

ESSAYS IN HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By T. E. Tuorrr, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Principal of the Government 
Laboratory, London. 8vo, 12s, net. 





UNIFORM EDITION NOW READY. 

Extra Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. each. 
By ALFRED RvUssEL WALLACE, F.R.S., LL.D. 
By A. R. WALLACE, 


and TROPICAL NATURE. 


DARWINISM. 


URAL SELECTION ; By 


NAT 
A. R. WALLACE. 
ISLAND LIFE. By A. R, WALLACE. 








NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Translated by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, In3 vols. Crown 8yo, 18s, net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 





SS = ee 


‘TO BOOK COLLECTORS AND 


LIBRARIANS. (1.) 


FOR SALE.—Rare Editions and Original Literature 
of Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Leng Articuli Fidei (1470). Duns Scotus, J. doe 
i Colon, 1477-8. Augustine de Civ. Dei, 4to, 1486. Dives aud Pauper, 
Trilogium Anime, Koberger, 1498. Gesta Rhomun- 
Ven. Bede, Hist. Angl., Blk. Le 


Wynkyn de Worde, 1496, 


~ } 4 La Ge 
), Strasb., 1499, ae., «ec. ttes 








orum (uncut 
| 1500. Dathi Op., Siena, 1503. Tractat. Feudalis, Trino, 1506. S. Jerome, 
Vite Patrum (wdcuts), 1509. Clemangis de Corrupt. Eccles. (wdent title), 1519, 
Duns Scotus (wdeut fr.), 1520. Vitruvius (cuts), 1522. Lunario (Astrolog. 
front), 1525. Hebrew Bible, Bomberg, 1527, Castiglione Cortegiano, Ist ed., 
Aldus, 1528. Maimonides (Hebr. Lat.), 1529. Cuassiodorus, Ist ed., Li 
Elyot’s Governour, 1534. Brucioli (wdent), 1537-8. Alberti de Pieturi, 1540, 
Franco, Dialogi, 1541. Comines, Mem., 1542. Pasquillus Eestatieus, 1544. 
Acta Concil. Tridentini, 1546, Gilbey’s Ans. to Gardiner, 1547. Catharino v. 
Savonarola, 1548. Stephanus New Te 1550. Cento Giuochi, 1553. Gower, 





Belon, 5 (cuts), 1555. Cose @'Inghilterr 





Confessio Amantis, 1554. Voy iby 
1558. Charlemagne de Vet. Eccles., 1560. 
Giraldi, Hecatommithi, 1565, Buchanan’s Frar 
Vita Longi, &c., 1568. Bracton Laws of Engl., 1569. 


Myrrour for Magistrates, 1563. 
1566. Paracelsus de 


Matt. Westmnstr., 1570. 


ciscanus, 





| (uncut), 1581. 
| Matinées, 1585. Pasquier, Lettres, 1586. Villani, Chronicles, 1587,&c. Schisma 








Cento Novelle Antiche, 1572. Beza, Epp. Theol. 1575. Reveillematin des 
Francois, 1574. Boethius, Hist. 5 , ib. Guazzo, Civil Conversatione, 
1575. Gascoyne, Engl. Verse, ib. Ni Navigations (wdceuts), 1577. Mem. 





Vind. contra Tyrannos, 1579. Lambard’s Justice 


1 Sabba, Ricordi, 1584. Choliéres, Neuf 


d'Estat de France, 1578. 
Apol. d’Herodote, 


582, 


Satyre Menippée, 1593, 
Relaciones, 1598. 


Aeosta, Hist. Indias, Seville, 1590. 


1597. 


Anglicanum, 1588, 
Marot, Cuvres, 
1509, &e., &e. 


G. H. POWELL, 6 KING’S BENCH WALK, TEMPLE, E.0, 


Leyon, Perez, Vulgate, Plantin, 
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THE RELIGIOUS | TRACT SOCIETY. 


READY THIS DAY. 


Large crown Svo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net ; by post, 7s. 10d, 


JAMES CHALMERS. 


HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 
BY 


RICHARD LOVETT, M.&. 


Author of “James Gilmour of Mongolia.” Cc. 
With 2 Photorravure Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 
nleomplete Life of the great New Guinea Missiouary. The family of the 
to Mr. Lovett the whole of the letters, memoranda, and reports in their 


zraphy which has been incorporated into the Life. 


This is the only at 
late James CT 
on, in 





autobio 
tis record of one of the noblest careers of our generation will be at once a 
mistake not, a powerful stimulus to the cause for which 


luding an 


WORLD.—* T} 


possess: 


CHRISTIAN 
“ if we 








hy monument toa great name, an 
r1ero-subject lived an d died. 

CHRISTI AN.—“ We have here the real James Chalmers, and no fancy picture.” 

SCOTSMAN.—*‘A fresh tribute to the magnetic influence and modest bearing of one who delighted to 


describe himself as a very unclerica! bronzed wayfarer.’ 


RRITISH WEEKLY, 


answered, us almost every pave of 


and the prayer was 


‘Chalmers used to > pray ‘Give us Christ’s enthusiasm,’ 


. Lorett’s Look bears witness.” 


RE LIG IOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON, ¥.¢ 








she od THE 
6 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Pubtisl 





WILLIAMS & NORCATE'S "§ ANNOUNGEMEN 


SECOND EDITION idbiaias Svo, cloth, 1¢ 10s. ; half-leather, 12s. 6d. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


ADOLF HARNACK, Rector and Professor of Church Penne in the University, 
Berlin. Translated by THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS 

ldom bas a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so sti ieletinn:. Seldom have 

uch Jearnin: g been brought to bear on the religious problems which address themsclves to 








By 


the | 







ing interest in 


1 find it thoroughly religious in f: ne, » full, of real and 1 








Rtas nviction as to the truth of Christianity in tl euse in which 
Guardian. 
yy Mr. Saunder These academical discourses are in parts more like 
re woh Times. 


The eloquence carries one away. 


PU BLISHED TO-DAY.- Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Being a Reply to the Oxford C 


PROFESSOR HARNACK AND 


CRITICS. By Tuomas Barter SauNnDERs. 
READY IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8Svo, with a number of Portraits, 
‘ a ; é z ? 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE, A Record of the Women’s 
Suffrage Movement in the British Isles, with Biographical Sketches of Miss 
by Hretrn BLAcKBURN. 
: MR. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
NOW READY.—Deny 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FACTS ag oo COMMENTS. 


iy HET ‘BERT SPENCER. 


ls. 6d. net. 
HIS OXFORD 


art linen, 6s. 


es of the ab 


X 





14 Het avietta St., London, W.C and 7 Broad St., 


WILLIAMS & NORG VATE, 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 






















Fatvon—HIs MAJESTY THE KING. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
-President ‘ Hon. LORD ACTON: The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 
n. W. E. H. LECKY, MP., DCL. ; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
; LOR D AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon, E ARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
I GRAN DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
Prof. Lewis ¢ rarapbe ell, J. W. Courthope, Esq., OB, 
a ~ Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Gitfen, KC -B., F. R.S., 
Mrs 3 R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq. S.L, Sir CM. 
Sidney Lee, Esq., W.S. Lilly. Esq., Sidney J. Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., 
K ge, DD., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H.R. Tedder, Esq., Sir,Spene er Walpole, 
me be 


‘about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
hser’ption, £3 a year: Life Membership, acccrding toage. Fifteen 

untry and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
ATALOGUE. FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal &vo. may still 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL. D.. Secretary and Librarian, 
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to Ha 1-past 
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TE RMS OF SUBSCRIPT. 10N. 


PAYABLE IN & IN ADVANCE. 


]PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
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the COUNCIE of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
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the above P AMPHL ET, reprinted 
tl Magazi » post-Lr e, | Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
: dom oo 0s oo «¢ £1 $6,, 0143,, 0739 
‘Strand, W.C. -» | Including postage to any 
lous t ms ard the of the Australasian 





to whom bt — 
Funds of t Bankers, 
fessrs. R: aad OM, BOL v ER IE, und CQ.,, 1Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, & 
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Ce oo o 3126.,0168.,982 
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MEDOCG. © 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent - 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Por Dozen 
Bots, 3-Bots 


145 83 


bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly incre 
ing number of customers it Pr )- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles ov 6 Dozen Pints Delivered 
Paid to any Railway Station, inclu 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there isn 
Claret sold in Great Britain to e eet: —_— in valu : 
We regret the increased duty compe 
price of Gd. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0,, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
__ Manchester: ” Market Street, 


- 176 99 


Car riage 
idi ng Ca Ses 


LVaNnce iH 


—--- ee ee 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


‘EPPS’S COCOA, 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Advertisements at the lowest possible 
srices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manuf icturers, ke. . on ap plic ation. 


, HE UNIO 


B - N K cf 
LIMITED, 


U NION 
AUSTRALIA, 


Established 1237. Incorporated 1880 
Paid-up Capital .  £1,200,00 
Reserve Fund . 875,000 


Reserved Liabi ility of P "roprietors 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aust 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are recoived for fixed perics, ou 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, EC. 


granted 
ralian 






Limi 


Phoenix aaeisaiiaaai e Company, 
HENIX FIRE OF F ic = 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cro: 
LONDON. Established Ise, 

Lowest Current Rates. 

Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


B 


910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91°! 
“2 lo repayable on demand, 2 (8 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


ennai 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL. 





Aeelieniana for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communicai matters 
of business, should Nov be addr 
Evitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Jeilington 


ions upon 


; 
essed to the 





Strect, Strand, W.C. 
Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 369 
Strand) payable to * John Baker’ 
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SEELEY AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY C. J. CORNISH. 
NOW READY. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. 


With 38 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fifth Edition, 6s. 


ble book we caunot imagine.” 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. 


«4 more companiona Spectator. 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY and the Wild Life in It. Third Edition, Cs, 


“Even more fase inating than its predecessor.’ — World. 
LS AT WORK AND PLAY. With Illustrations, Second Evlition, 5s 
ANIMALS a delightful book.” —Tines. 
F TO-DAY: their Life and Conv ersation. Gs. 
ANIMALS OF tain ing and instructive volume.’—Natwie. 
NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER, and other Studies of Wild Lif>. 6s. 


«A most delightful volume.”—Spectator. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


NEW CHINA AND OLD. 


lections and Observations of 33 Years. By Archdeacon Movs 

“The revised and enlarged dike of ‘ New China and O14’ will he 
welcomed, particularly by those already acquainted with this distit I 
missionary’s work -Those who have not read the earlier editix 
strongly attracted by the descriptions of Chinese country life, 
worship, superstitions, Buddhism and Taoism, &c.”’—Datly New 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 
STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: First Series 


Berlioz, 
Schumann, and Wagner. With an Essay on Music and Musical Criticism. 
By W. H. Hapow, M.A. With 5 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

“Written with striking thoughtfulness and breadth of view. 
pook.”—Athenrui. 


A remarkabk 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. ; 

STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: Second Series. Chopin, Dvorak. 
Brahms. With an Essay on Musical Form. With 4 Portraits, Fourth 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 


“To be most heartily recommended to all who wish to attain the highest 


kind of enjoyment of the best music.’"—Timnes. 





OXFORD. Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes by ANDREW 
Lane. With Illustrations by A. Brunet-Debaines, H, Soummind ri 
Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. CLArk, M.A. With many Illustrations 
by A. Brunet-Debaines and H. Toussaint. Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. From the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Shakespeare. By SipNer Lee. With many Illustrations, Cheaper 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. Popularly Explained. By R. 
Kerr, F.G.S. With a Preface by Sir W. H. Preece, F.RS.. and many 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition, Revised, sewed, 1s.; or cloth, 1s. 6d 

“Asimple and intelligible account of a wonderful subject, capitally illus- 
trated."—Athenrum. We Eee 

Iondon: SEELEY and CO., Limited. 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST oF NEW BOOKS. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES IN PERSIA. 


Record of Eight Years’ Constant Travel in Easternand Southern Iran, with 
Special Reference to the Geography and History of the Country as well as to 
its Commercial Resources, the Opening up of Trade Routes, and to the 
Journeys of Alexander the Great and Murco Polo. By Major Percy Motes 
worTH Sykes (Queen's Bays), Consul at Kerman, awarded Silver Medal 
by the Society of Arts, 1497, the Back Grant in 1899, and the Gold Medal in 
192 by the Royal Geographical Society. With Maps and many Illustra- 
tions, medium 8vo, 25s, net. Just ont, 


38 Great Russell Sireet. 








DANGEROUS TRADES. ‘he Historical, Social, 
and Legal Aspects of Industrial Occupations as affecting Public Health. 
By a Number of Experts. Edited by Dr. 'T. Ottver, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Medical Expert on the White Lead, Dangerous Trades, Pottery, and 
Lucifer Match Committees of the Home Office; Professor of Physiology, 
University of Durham; Physician to the Royal Infirmary, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. With numerous Illustrations, de my 8vo, 25s. net. Just out. 







PRACTICAL LEGISLATION. Insiructions for 


Drafting Acts of Parliament, end for the Composition of other Business 
Documents, with an Introduction giving some Personal Reminiscences of 
the Life of a Parliamentary Draughtsman, with some Notices of the Mode 
of Transacting Parliamentary Business, by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. 
By Lorp Turing, K.C.B. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. Just ont 








NOTES ON FORTIFICATION. Witha Synop- 


tical Chart. By Major B. R. Warp, R.E. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 





New Volume in the HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY, Edited by Lavrir 
MaaGyes, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


A FIRST COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. by 


J. H. Leonarp, Author of ‘A First Course of Practical Science.” With 


numerous Diagrams, feap. Svo, ls. 6d. Just o 
A NEW WORK OF FICTION. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN WILLIAM WALSHE, 


F.S.A. Edited, with anIntroduction, by MontcomeEry CarMIcuAcL, Author 


of “In Tuscany,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. {Just out. 
This story, the scene of which is 1: uid in Tuseany and Umbria, purports to be 
told by the ‘Scholar's Son, and while dealing largely with matters of purely 


human interest, will be found to contain much relating to Franciscan studies 
and the deeper side of Roman Catholic Mysticism. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarl Gi 


Personal Recol- 





| 1901 in North China that has appeared 


‘Dr. ARTHUR SMITH’S NEW BOOK. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 21s. 
With numerous Llustrations, Maps, and Charts. 


CHINA in CONVULSION 


The Origin, the Outbreak, the Climax, the 
Aftermath. A Survey of the Cause and Events 
| of the Recent Uprising. 


By ARTHUR H. SMITH, Author of “Chinese Characteristics,” &e. 


H 
| pom . — _ > 
| WHAT THE TRAVELLERS SAY :— 
| “The fullest and fairest statement of the causes of the outbreak that has yet 
| been made.”’—Mrs. BisHor in the Daily Chronicle. . 
| “‘The most valuable history I have ever yet seen of the most surprising 
| yevolution of our times.’’—JULIAN RaLpu in the Mail. 
“The best and most complete work on the subject.” 

~—FREDERICK CoLemAN in the Daily News, 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS:— 

““ By far the most complete and competent work on the 
ny language. I 3 
mpartial spirit with t 


nts of 1900 and 











** No book we have read deals in a mor he events and 
causes of the last outbreak.’ a on tator. 

“ Being blest with a saving sense of humour, he has succeeded in producing 
in eminently readable narrative.’ Saturday Review 

** This illuminating book.’ —Contein poi R 


“A splendid work. by an eminent authority.” -—Daiy N 

“Mr. Smith's work is profusely i iliustrated from photogra tabs, end fo rms a 
most interesting comp endium of the je history of the latest rising of the 
East azainst the West.’’—Athena 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 


New Edition, Revised, with additional a wie 7s. 6d 


‘* The most brilliant book ever written on that subject.’ —Quarterly Review, 


VILLAGE LIFE IN ‘CHINA. 


With 31 Illustrations, New Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
‘* This fascinating volume, enlivened throughout by many touches of humour 
and laughable anecdotes, presents undouicedly the most intimate picture yet 
painted of the domestic life of China.”—sSketch. 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER. 
21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.; and E | EDINBURGH. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S New Books 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF *“‘COLLECTIONS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS.” 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


ONLOOKER’S 
NOTE-BOOK. 


By the Author of ‘Collections and Recollections.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A CARDINAL AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE.” 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBBARIES.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LORD WINCHENDEN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 
AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE.” 


NEW NOVEL BY SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown $vo, 6s. 


INLAND FERRY. 
NICHOLAS | HOLBROOK. By Ontve 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 
BirrEwy, Author of ‘‘ Love in a Mist,” ‘The Ambition of Judith,” & 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Puot.—** A very fres! 


LONDON: 





Large post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AN 


1 and engaging novel......Miss Birrell! writes with her 






veccustomed charin a quiet humour.” 
Spectator.—** Th ok is well written, and the principal characte rs are life 
like.......To the ordinary reader the book will prove interesting above the 


average,’ 


A NEW TRAFALGAR: 


Torpedo Fleet. By A.C. Curtis. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Daily Telegraph ‘Mr. Curtis his tale well 
ceived, and admirab ly told in gox le lang 


Tale of the 


His story is boldly con- 









Yo: Yshire Post.—* A very striking s or n is faced bya combina- 
tion of the Great Powers and has to , t for 1 the fh did it Mr. 
Curtis tells us. He writes with k wie lige, very 





SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 


London : 
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By HENRY HARLAND. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 
THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 


A New Edition of “ The Lady Paramount” is now in the Press, 
completing its Fiftieth Thousand. 


“Roseate romance without a crumpled rose-leaf......Draughts of delight 
from the mid-fount of sweetness.”—Spectator. 
ime. 






“A fantastic, delightful love idyll.” mes, 
“€ The sincerity and charm of Mr. Harland’s story are undeniable.” 
—Daily Mail. 
“ A delightful story told with a delightful tact and deftness.””—Outlool:. 
«One of the prettiest love stories of modern fiction.”—Scotsman. 
** Delightful.”’—Globe. 
“Mr. Harland deserves well of his generation.” —Onlooker. 
«Full of distinction, both of conception and execution.” —Pilot. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 
THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX,” 


Now in its Eighty-tifth Thousand. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & COS LIST, 
THE CALL TO ARMS, 1900-1901: 


Or, A Review of the Imperial Yeomanry Movement 
and Some Subjects Connected therewith. , 
By H. SETON-KARR, M.P. 
With a Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodville, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 


| THE HINDERERS, 
By EDNA LYALL. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
‘A noticeable addition to the number of books of fiction which depict th 
domestic effects at home here of the war in South Africa. Readers who aoe 
! this author’s prior work will readily understand that she is on the sido of 
peace.”’—Scotsman, : 


| 
| 
| SURREY CRICKET: 
| 
| 




















Its History and Associations. 


Edited by the Right Hon. LORD ALVERSTONE 
L.C.J., President, and : 


Cc. W. ALCOCK, 
Secretary, of the Surrey County Cricket Club, 


H With 48 Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. net. 


[In a few da ys, 





THE DECOY: 


A NOVEL. By FRANCIS DANA. 


Crown &vo, 6s, 


« 4 ‘live’ book, in which real people move and act, and which has the added 


grace of a strong dash of humour.”—Spectator. 
“Mr. Dana provides some — cut sketches of character, and an unobtru- 
sive vein of humour runs through his pleasant tale.”—Athenaum, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CATHOLIC: 


A NOVEL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“6 The Catholic’ is not by any means a child to be disowned. Let the writer 
avow himself without delay.”—Sunday Tunes. 


By Mrs. W. K. 








A LONG DUEL: a Serious Comedy. 


Cuirrorp. Crown &vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





TWO POETIC DRAMAS BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS. | 


TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA: a Tragedy in Four Acts. 
Uniform with “ Herod,” ‘‘ Ulysses,”’ Kc. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
TENTH THOUSAND. 
ULYSSES: a Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts. 


Uniform with ‘“‘ Herod,” ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca,” &¢. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


DANTE AND THE DIVINE COMEDY: Studies and 


Notes. By W.J. PayitixsG Wericut. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


AMERICA: THE LAND OF CONTRASTS: a Briton’s 
View of his American Kin, By James FcLLartow Muirgeav. Crown 8vo, 
os. net. 


TERRORS OF THE LAW. Being the Portraits of Three 
Lawyers—tho Original Weir of Hermiston, ‘‘ Bloody Jeffreys,” and ‘‘ The 
Bluidy Advocate Mackenzie.” By Fraxcis Watt, Author of ‘The Law's 
Lumber Room.” With 3 Photogravure Portraits, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 











OF GARDENS. An Essay by Francis Bacox. With 
an Introduction by HELEN Minmayn, Author of “In the Garden of 
Peace.” Frontispiece and Cover-Design by Epmunyp H. New. Demy 
16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 

IN MY VICARAGE GARDEN AND ELSEWHERE. 
By the Rev. Canon Exttacomset, Author of “ In a Gloucestershire Garden.” 
With a Photogravure Portrait, Crown Svo, 5s. net. 








FLOWERS OF PARNASSUS. 
VOL. XVI. JUST PUBLISHED, 


RELIQUES OF STRATFORD-ON-AVON. A Souvenir 


of Shakespeare’s Home. Compiled by G. E. Way. With 8 Full-page 
Lithographs by Tuomas R. War. Bound in leather, 1s, 6d. net ; bound in 
cloth, ls. net. 





ANNOUNCEMENT! 
READY SHORTLY. 


PERSIAN CHILDREN OF THE ROYAL FAMILY: 


being the Narrative of an English Tutor at the Court of H.R.H. Zillus 
Sultan, G.C.S.1. By Wiirrip Srarroy. With numerous Illustrations 
reproduced trom Photographs, Demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 











JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


A Summary of Evidence. 


By His Honour Judge T. WEBB, sometime Regius Professor “ 
Laws and Public Orator in the University of Dublin, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘THE SMALL END OF GREAT 
PROBLEMS. 


| By BROOKE HERFORD, D.D., 
| Late Minister of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, London, sometime Preacher 








to Harvard University. 
With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 





HUMAN NATURE A REVELATION 
| OF THE DIVINE: 


A Sequel to ‘* Studies in the Character of Christ.” 
By CHARLES HENRY ROBINSON, M.A,, 
Canon Missioner of Ripon. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the Year 1901. 
8vo, 18s, 
** Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-1900 
ean still be had, price 18s. each. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY: 


| FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, ; from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | __~'" si PO go BE peas 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS , UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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A LIST FOR BOOK -LOVERS., MURRAY'S 

——$—_————————= HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

New Volumes : cloth gilt, at 4s, 6d, net; limp leather, at 5s. 6d. net. ‘ha: deities cm incite orcs . - " 
{ 2 OLLOWIENG Ad So, Wilh tery numerous { 

The Story of CAIRO. Flans, are mublished. The INDEX and DIRECTORY in dt tebe 











By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. | Editions ensure to purchasers the latest information as to Hotels, 
With Illustrations by J. A. SyminGron, and from Drawings (c. 1,830) by O.B. | Conveyances, §c. 


Carrer and Rospert Hay. {Just published. - 


The Story of CHARTRES. European Handbooks for Summer 


Travel, 
By CECIL HEADLAM. 
ina by Hersert Raliton. [Very shovti (\SWITZERLAND. Two | FRANCE. Part II. 
Other Towns already dealt with in the Series arc: Parts. 6s. each. (Central). 7s. 6d. 


sRUGES, By E. G. Swir.—ROME, By N. Yous (Fourth Thowsan”).— | NORTH ITALY AND) PARIS. 3s. 6d. 
OEE arth Te Gay PERUGIA. By ge ons ig dawson VENICE. 10s. SOUTH GERMANY AND 
30RD ousand).—MOSCOW. By W. Grrrarr.—CONSTANTINOPLE. By | AUSTRIA. Part I. 
rH, Herrox.—ROUEN. By T. A. Coox.—1 OLEDO. By H. Lrncu.— CENTRAL ITALY, 9s. 7s. 6d.: P t II 5 
NUREMBERG. By C. Heapiam. *,* Illustrated List of the Series post-free, | S. pa ar bs 6s. 
——__--—— ROME AND ITS EN-|/HOLLAND AND BEL- 
TWO NEW NOVELS. _ VIRONS. 10s. | GIUM. 6s. 


DESIDERIO e An Episode in the ‘SOUTH ITALY. 6s. DENMARK AND ICE: 
° Renaissance, | LAND. 7s. 6d. 
By EDMUND G. GARDNER. 4s, 6d. net. SICILY. 6s. NORWAY. 7s. 6d. 


“A very beautiful piece of work,” says the Spectator. 'SPAIN. 20s. SWEDEN. 6s. 
WILL O’ THE WISP. |PORTUGAL. 12s. GREECE. 20s. 


By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH. 4s. 6d. net. ae 
— Eastern Handbooks. 
Ofthe : # 
oT hei see t $ excellent one, and should produce a kind o | 
Hi ne decidedly superior is the onder run of hend-beoks, Afie , a ert | ALGERIA. 10s. 6d. | CONSTANTINOPLE. 
and practical ce apriar Ay d guide-books jor nearly forty — we have no | EGYPT. 15s. | 7s. 6d. 
hesitatic saying that this is the best of its size (550 pp.) that we have as yet 
aT toa took til the general aatteunre or love , of Nature, ws “on Las ihe ASIA MINOR. 18s. | HOLY LAND. 18s. 
county resident, will delight to have on their shelves.” | ; 


Messrs. DENT are making a New Addition to the Series, viz. :— | HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. A most useful Pocket-Book. 


THE LA K B CO l INTIES On thin paper, small feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Adapted to the requirements of 
° 





first volume of ** DENT’S COUNTY G UIDES,” the ATHENEUM wrote :—~ 


Modern ‘Travellers, including Photographers and Cyclists, Colloquial 
Conversations tor Travellers in English, French, German, and Italian, in 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD. i paralle! columns, ; 
With Special Articles on: BIRDS. By Mary L. Armitt.—BUTTERFLIES o 
AND MOTHS. By Canon Crewpsox.—FLORA. By S. L. Perry.—GEOLOGY. English Handbooks. 


By Prete oe PL MOUNTAINGEMING, By W. P. Hasxrtr Suri BERKS. “Ready shortly, ‘LANCASHIRE. 6s. 
See Oe ae ere ARS, BAW. Uonns. | CORNWALL, 6s. NORTHAMPTON AND 
Illustrated by C. Rigby, and with Maps. Feap. 8vo Kperkatenie), @. $3. 0h, DERBY, NOTTS, LEICES- RUTLAND. 7s. 6d. 
Other Guides now ready: SURREY. By Watter JeRnoud.--NORFOLK, | TER, & STAFFORD. 9s. OXFORDSHIRE. 6s. 
hee Tee ee Oe ie On SHROPSHIRE AND 
“an Dedshons of Goterten Sonny” | DU RIBERLAND ia” SOMERSETSHIRE” 
saturadas e } , Ss. E. 6s. 
RECREATIONS AND EASTERN COUNTIES: SURREY. 6s. 


REFLECTIONS. | NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, | SUSSEX. 6s. 
By many well-known Writers. 5s, net. ESSEX AND CAM- | WALES (NORTH). 6s. 
= guetta es, WaneuTe 
. 7 |GLO . 6s. A SHIRE. 6s. 
THE SPINDLE SIDE OF HANTS. 6s. | WILTS AND DORSET. 6s. 
SCOTTISH SONG. ' HERTS, BEDS, & HUNTS.' WORCESTER AND HERE- 
By JESSIE PATRICK FINDLAY. With 4 Portraits, 3s. 6d. net. | 7s. 6d. | FORD. 5s. 
ett the editions of Thecaan” caw the Pall Malt Gasctto of Meme, | SLE.OF WIGHT. 2s. 6d.| YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
Dass nae eens" thin ‘Phases’ tn ihe moet by ite rate and artone | MEME. 76. Ot, SCOTLAND. 9s. 


combination of illustration, binding, and paper......It is an ornament to the | THE LAKES. 6s. | IRELAND. 9s. 


bookcase, and pleasant to handle and read.” 


THACKERAY’S PROSE WORKS. ENGLAND AND WALES. 12s. 


llustrated by C. E. Br Ndi y Waiter Jrrrotp. S ‘rown | = nay 
aiid * coat gilt hex techs z Berge —— mall crown | GYCLIST’S ROAD-BOOK. From London, through Chichester, 
o ae patra a a ee THE NEWCOMES. 3 vol Portsmouth, Southampton, to the New Forest, and back by Romsey, Win- 
One Novel appearing monthly: latest addition, NEWCOMES, 5 vols, chester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom. Illustrated by a Road’ Atlas 


— { at the end of the Book, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


HADDON HALL LIBRARY.—New Vol., 7s. 6d. net. eee aeeicieneanrene 


SHOOTIN G. - |Stanford’s Two - Shilling Series of 
By A. INNES SHAND. Illustrated by H. L. Ricuarpson and J. Suir. a = 
“ 4 volume which is lovely and pleasant in the reading.” —Times, | Tourists Guides. 

Behe | Berkshire | Dorchester | London (Round about) 


























A PRI MER OF PHYSIOLOGY ——- | English Lake District Somersetshire 
= * | Derbychire | Hampshire Suffolk 
By ALEX. HILL, M.A., M.D. With numerous Diagrams, Is, net. | aan Naeth | Hertfordshire Warwickshire 
“Thave not met,” says Dr. ANDREW WI1son in the Daily Chronicle, “ with | Devon, South | Kent Yorkshire, West Riding 


pt small book which, in a limited compass, conveys a better idea of the science 
of life.” ‘ 





| THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


LEAVES FROM OUR TUSCAN their History, Architecture, and Monuments. By W. J. Lorrte, B.A., F.S.A., 


Assistant Chaplain, Chapel Royal, Savoy, Author of “‘ A History of London,” 


KITCH BN . 8 TARE «e. Feap. 8vo, cloth, with 29 Plans, Ss. 
> J ° a ol ‘i 
By JANET ROSS. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. - rs a 
: ge sahaen Ny re Jenkinson’s Practical Guides. 


“An invaluable book for the housewife, giving many Italian recipes | 








apparently unknown to English cooks for preparing vegetables.”—Bookman. Feap. Svo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
| ENGLISH LAKES. Ninth Edition. With 8 Maps and 3 Views, 6s. 
THE JOURNAL FOR NATURE LOVERS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Fifth Edition. With 2 Maps, 2s. 6d, 


9 NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps, 6s. 6d.; Smaller Guide, 
H 7 


“The Country’ = tet 


MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to Seo It. By Heten M. Tartor. Map 


or MAY NUMBER (No. 3) NOW READY. 64. net. and Plan. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
tion ute Country’ appeals to all who have a love of Nature and an apprecia- | THE CANARY ISLANDS AS A WINTER RESORT. By Jous Wurrrorp, 
‘on of the charms of rural life.’—Pal! Mall. Gazette. Maps and Illustrations, crown Svo, 7s. 6d, i 





*s* ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND LISTS SENT POST-FREE. | London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
J.M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, London. : Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE KINGS COUNSEL. 


By FRANK RICHARDSON. 


THE TEAR OF KALEE. By Herserr Inman and Harriry Asrpey, 


**Readers who like a sensational story, briskly told, will find it here.”—-Outlook. 
MAZEPPA. By Frep. Warsnaw, Author of “A . orbidden N Name.’ 
ens Sane ee nnegeing nares, The role oot moos ith 5 greaten ring {het mates it impomibtefor the most hardened reser to do other 
THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE. By E. W. Hor auaie Author of * Peceavi,”" &¢ 

** An excellently constructed aud unusually thoughtful specimen of the novel of mystery.”—Spectato/ . 
AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. wl 8. Squire Spricce. 

Q 

‘Mr. Sp rigge confer *s a solid benefaction on the fiction- wont ng world by his novel.........Dexterous to the point of genius, it leaves all the detective ca. 

behind by dint of undetectioa......highly entertaining.”"—World raun” eaen 
etnies esse meee be a eee ee ee eee ae ee 








NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
BETWEEN OURSELVES: Some of the Little Problems of Life. 


By MAX O’RELL, Author of * Her Royal Highness Woman.” 
Few men observe with such keenness, describe with such fidelity, and write with such sustained good-humour,”—Empive. 
SHILLELAGH AND SHAMROCK. By M. McD. Bopkry, K.C., Author of “* Dora Myrl.” 
RASH CONCLUSIONS. By G. W. AppLeton, Author of “ Francois the Valet.” 
MARY JANE'S ‘MEMOIRS. bacdl GEORGE R. Sims. 








SE Te 
RECOLLECTIONS OF DUBLIN CASTLE AND OF DUBLIN ‘SOCIETY. By A Native 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. : 
* The ‘ Native,’ whoever he may be, isa man with a keen sense of humour and a remarkable memory. His pages are full of entertaining anecdotes.” 
. 2 3 —Morning Leader, 
BLUESGEARD: an Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles de Rais; with a Summary of Various Tales and 
Traditions. By Esnest A. Vizetetty. With 9 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 9s. net. 


CROWNS AND CORONATIONS. Ly Wittiam Jones, F.S.A. With 91 Illusirations, Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


— 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Reviscl by the Author. LIBRARY EDITION, in 10 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


Vol,:, 1: Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works. With | Vol. 6. Tales of the Pacifie Slope. 
Steel Plate Portrait. 7” i eas "it ae mee 
» 2. The Luek of Roaring Camp—Bohemian Papers— ca te ee. Fah Peta 


American Legends. ‘ cs 
3. Tales or the Argonauts—Eastern Sketches. - Tales of the Pine and the Cypress. 
*. Buckeye and Chapparel. 


3 
» 4. Gabriel Conroy. 
5. Stories—Condensed Novels, &c. | 0. Tales of Trail and Town, &c. 


BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Portrait of the Author and 40 Illustrations. Crown Syo, cloth, 3s, ¢d 
BRET HARTE’S POETICAL WORKS. Crown svo, buckram, fs, 6d. 
SOME LATER VERSES. Crown svo, linen gilt, 5s. 








On 


_ 








UNIFORM EDITION OF ZOLA’S NOVELS. EJited with Introductions by E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. each, 


— oy THE DRAM-SHOP 
Y OF LIFE THE FAT AND THE THIN. 
GERMINAL. MASTER AND MAN. MONEY. | LOURDES. 
THE HONOUR OF THE eee ap OTHER STORIES. HIS EXCELLENCY. ROME. 
ak MOURET’S TRANSGRE THE DREAM. PARIS. 
THE FORTUNE OF THE ROUGONS. THE DOWNFALL. FRUITFULNESS. 
THE CONQUEST OF PLASSANS. DOCTOR PASCAL. WORK. 





NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS,—Picture cloth, flat backs. 


THE TALE OF gs SERPENT. By Scunpow ner. THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Ferevs Hume. 

HIS OWN GHO By D. Curistie Mcrnray. PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By Epmunp MrircHe.u. 

SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byron WEBBER. THE TEMPLE OF DEATH. By Epuunp MigcHett. 

THE Be AE OF ST. NICHOLAS. By Epwry Lester ARNoLp. TOWARDS THE ETERNAL SNOWS. By Epmvunp Mitcuett, 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Sir Water Besanv. THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. By Bertram Mrrrop. 

DOR ry MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. ‘By McD. Bopgty, K.C. THE KING’S ASSEGAI. By Bertram MITFORD, 

ViNCENT TRILL, DETECTIVE, By Dick Donovan. THE iar Be OF EDERA. By Ovipa. 

DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By James Pars. 

A CRIMSON CRIME, By Grorce Manvit1e Fexy. THE tia OF FATE. By Dora Rvussetu. 

THE RED SHIRTS. By Pav. Gavtor. IN LONDON’S HEART. By Georce R. Sims. 

THE TRACK OF A STORM: By Owen Hatt. CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By Sarau Tytler. 

IN A HOLLOW OF TH LLS. By Brer Harte. JOAN, TH ECURATE. By FLorence Warden. 

A SAPPHO OF GREEN "SPRINGS, _By Bret Harrr. 




















NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS, 


ET. By Besant and RIcE. 2 
MAN AND WIFE. By Wikre CoLins. | THE DOWNFALL. By Emits Zoua. 





Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt, with marker, 3s. net each. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pocket Volumes, handsomely printed from new type upon fine and very thin paper. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. case STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. By Rozerrt Lovis Srevenso% 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartes Reape. EW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


**IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By CuarLes Reape, THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS, By Ricuarp JEFFERIES. 
THE DEEMSTER,. By Hatt Carne, THE POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from the Works of Stevenson 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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